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ROMAN CATHOLIC CREED. 


Every individual concerned in the subject of religion should know the 
doctrines to which he subscribes, and which he publicly professes to 
believe; and every one who objects to, or protests against any doctrine, 
should know what it is. It 1s futile to charge the opinions or repre- 
sentations of a private member on a church as their doctrine, unless 
sanctioned by them. So it is vain and trifling with men of sense to 
give the private opinions of men, or their defence of doctrines, when 


%, they are not sanctioned by one in ten, as a fair exhibition of the faith 
4 of a whole church. Believing this, we have determined to present to 
as our readers the authorized Creed of the Roman Catholic church. They 
3 frequently refer us to books written in defence of their church, to ca- 

4 techisms, &c. prepared with great ingenuity, as an exhibition of their 


doctrines. To this we object, these books are not from authority, they 
do not bear the stamp of the infallible pontiff, or the sanction of a 
council. That which we have chosen, was published by Pope Pius 
LV.* It is the substance of the doctrines advocated in, and established 
by that last and most famous council of Trent. The doctrines of the 
council are here re-echoed by a Pope. Charles Butler? says, ‘‘ It was 
immediately received throughout the universal church; and, since that 
time, has ever been considered, in every part of the world, as an accv- 
rate and explicit summary of the Roman-Catholic faith. Noncatholics, 
on their admission into the Catholic church, publicly repeat and testify 
their assent to it, without restriction or qualification.” We give his 
translation, adding in italics that. which he has omitted. It belongs to 
the advocates of the papacy to garble their own works, and what mer- 
cy are the works of Protestants to expect at their hands. 
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Butler’s translation. | The original—printed 1621. 

“I, N. believe and profess, with a firm); “ Ego N. firma fide credo et profiteor 
farth, all and every one of the things || omnia et singula, que continentur in 
which are contained in the symbol of || symbolo fidei, quo S. Romana ecclesia 
faith, which is used in the holy Roman || utitur, viz:— 
church, viz. | 

1. “I believe in one God, the Father|| 1. “Credo in unum Deum Patrem 
Almighty, maker of heaven and earth, || omnipotentem, factorem cceli et terre, 
and of all things visible and invisible; | visibilium omnium, et invisibilium: et in 
and in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only | unum Dominum Jesum Christum, filium 
begotten Son of God; born of the Father Dei unigenitum, et ex Patre natum ante 
before all worlds; God of God; Light of | omnia secula; Deum de Deo. lumen de 





* This Bull was published December 7, 1564.—5th of his Pontificate. 


t See his book of the Roman Catholic Church, p. 8, published by J. Myres, in the yard of 
the Cathedral. 
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Butler’s translation. 
Light; true God of true God; begotten, 
not made; consubstantial to the Father, 
by whom all things were made; who, for 
us men, and for our salvation, came 
down from heaven, and was incarnate 
by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, 


and was made man; was crucified also | 


Roman Catholic Creed. 


Fes. 


The original—printed 1621. 
lumine; Deum verum de Deo vero; 
nitum, non factum; consubstantialem 
Patri, per quem omnia facta sunt; qui 
propter nos homines, et propter nostram 
salutem descendit de cc!is, et incarnatus 








for us under Pontius Pilate, suffered and 
was buried, and rose again the third | 
day, according to the scriptures, and 
ascended into heaven; sits at the nght 
hand of the Father, and will come again 
with glory to judge the living and the 
dead, of whose kingdom there will be no 
end: and in the Holy Ghost, the Lord 
and Life-giver, who proceeds from the 
Father and the Son; who, together with 
Father and the Son, is adored and glo- 
rified, who spoke by the prophets: and 





one holy catholic and apostolic church. 
I confess one baptism for the remission 
of sins; and | expect the resurrection of 
the body [of the dead—mortuorum,]} and 
the life of the world. Amen. 

2. “I most firmly admit and embrace 
apostolical and ecclesiastical traditions, 
and all other constitutions and observan- 
ces of the same church. 

3. “1 also admit the sacred scriptures, 
according to the sense which the holy 
mother church has held, and does hold, 
to whom it belongs to judge of the true 
sense and interpretation of the holy 
scriptures: nor will [ ever take or inter- 
pret them otherwise, than according to 
the unanimous consent of the fathers. 

4. “I profess also, that there are tru- 
ly and properly seven sacraments of the 
new law, instituted by Jesus Christ our 
Lord, and for the salvation of mankind, 
though all are not necessary for every 
one: viz. baptism, confirmation, euchar- 
ist, penance, extreme unction, order and 
matrimony, and that they confer grace; 
and of these, baptism, confirmation, and 
order, cannot be reiterated without sa- 
crilege. 

5. also receive and admit the ce- 
remonies of the Catholic church, receiv- 











est de Spiritu Sancto ex Maria virgine, 
et homo factus est; crucifixus etiam pro 
nobis sub Pontio Pilato, passus, et se- 
pultus est; et resurrexit tertia die secun- 
dum scripturas: et ascendit in ccelum, 
sedet ad dexteram Patris; et iterum ven- 
turus est cum gloria judicare vivos, et 
mortuos; cujus regni non erit finis: et in 
Spiritum Sanctum Dominum, et vivifi- 
cantem, qui ex Patre Filioque procedit; 
quicum Patre et Filio simul adoratur, 
et conglorificatur, qui locutus est per 
prophetas: et unam sanctam Catholicam, 





et] apostolicam ecclesiam. Confiteor 
unum baptisma in remissionem peccato- 
rum, et expecto resurrectionem mortuo- 
rum, et vitam venturi sceculi. Amen. 


2. “ Apostolicas et ecclesiasticas tra- 
ditiones, reliquasque ejusdem ecclesie 
observationes et constitutiones firmissime 
admitto, et amplector. 

3. “Item sacram scripturam juxta 
eum sensum, quem tenuit et tenet sanc- 
ta mater ecclesia, cujus est judicare de 
vero sensu et interpretatione sacrarum, 
admitto; nec eam unquam, nisi juxta 
unanimem consensum patrum accipiam, 
et interpretabor. 


4. “ Profiteor quoque septem esse ve- 
re et proprie sacramenta nove legis, a 
Jesu Christo Domino nostro instituta, 
atque ad salutem humani generis, licet 
non omnia singulis necessaria, scilicet 
baptismum, confirmationem, eucharisti- 
am, peenitentiam, extremam unctionem, 
ordinem et matrimonium; illaque grati- 
am conferre; et ex his baptismum, con- 
firmationem et ordinem, sine sacrilegio 
reiterari non posse. 


5. “ Receptos quoque et approbatos 








ed and approved in the solemn adminis- 





tration of all the above-said sacraments. 
6. “I receive and embrace all and 


defined and declared in the holy council | 
of ‘Trent, concerning original sin and | 


justification. 


7. “I profess likewise, that in the | 


| 


every one of the things which have been || to originali, et de justificatione in sacro- 


ecclesie catholice ritus, in supradicto- 
rum omnium sacramentorum solemni ad- 
ministratione recipio, et admitto. 


6. ‘Omnia et singula, que de pecca- 


sancta ‘Tridentina Synodo definita et de- 
_clarata fuerunt, amplector et recipio. 


7. “Profiteor pariter in Missa offerri 


mass is ofiered to God a true, proper, and || Deo verum, proprium et propitiatorium 
propitiatory sacrifice for the living and | sacrificium pro vivis, et defunctis; atque 


the dead; and that in the most holy sa- | 


| 


crifice of the eucharist there is truly, 


in sanctissimo Eucharistie sacramento 
esse vere, realiter et substantialiter cor- 
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1885. 


Butler’s translation. 

really, and substantially, the body and 
blood, together with the soul and divini- 
ty of our Lord Jesus Christ; and that 
there is made a conversion of the whole 
substance of the bread into the body, 
and of the whole substance of the wine 
into the blood, which conversion the 
Catholic church calls transubstantia- 
tion. 

8. “TI confess also, that under either 
kind alone, whole and entire, Christ and 
a true sacrament is received. 

9, “I constantly hold that there is a 
purgatory, and that the souls detained 
therein are helped by the suffrages of the 
faithful. 

10. ‘‘ Likewise, that the saints reign- 
ing together with Christ, are to be ho- 
noured and invocated, that they offer 

rayers to God for us, and that their re- 
ics are to be venerated. 

11. “I most firmly assert, that the 
image of Christ, and of the mother of 
God, ever virgin, and also of the other 
saints, are to be had and retained, and 
that due honour and veneration are to be 
given them. 

12. “TI also affirm, that the power of 
indulgences was left by Christ in the 
church, and that the use of them is most 
wholesome to Christian people. 

13. “I acknowledge the holy Catholic 
and apostolical Roman church, THE Mo- 
THER AND MISTRESS OF ALL CHURCHES; 
AND I PROMISE AND SWEAR TRUE OBEDI- 
ENCE TO THE ROMAN BISHOP," the succes- 
sor of St, Peter, the prince of the apos- 
tles, and vicar of Jesus Christ. 

14. “J also profess and undoubtedly 
receive all other things delivered, defin- 
ed, and declared by the sacred canons, 
and genera! councils, and particularly 
by the holy council of Trent; and like- 
wise I also condemn, reject, and anathe- 
matize all things contrary thereto, and 
all heresies whatsoever, condemned, re- 
jected, and anathematized by the church. 

15. “ This true Catholic faith, our or 
WHICH NONE CAN BE SAVED, which I now 
freely profess, and truly hold, 1, N. pro- 
mise, vow and swear most constantly to 
hold and profess the same whole and en- 
tire, with God’s assistance, to the end of 
my life: and to procure, as far as lies in 
my power, that the same shall be held, 
taught, and preached by all who are un- 
der me, or are entrusted to my care, by 
virtue of my office. So help me God, and 
these holy gospels of God.” 
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* Can such a man be an American citizen! 
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Roman Catholic Creed. 
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The original—printed 1621. 
pus et sanguinem, una cum anima et 
divinitate Domini nostri Jesu Christi; 
fierique conversionem totius substantie 
vini in sanginem: quam conversionem 
catholica ecclesia transubstantionem ap- 
pellat. 


8. “ Fateor etiam sub altera tantum 
specie totum atque integrum Christum, 
verumque sacramentum sumi. 

9. “Constanter teneo purgatorium 
esse, animasque ibi detentas fidelium 
suffragiis juvari. 


10. “Similiter et sanctos una cum 
Christo regnantes, venerandos atque in- 
vocandos esse, eosque orationes Deo 
pro nobis offerre, atque eorum reliquias 
esse venerandas. 

11. “Firmissime assero, imagines 
Christi, ac Deipare seraper virginis, nec- 
non aliorum sanctorum, habendas et re- 
tinendas esse, atque eis debitum honorem 
ac venerationem impartiendam, 


12. “Indulgentiarum etiam protesta- 
tem a Christo in ecclesia relictam fuisse; 
illarumque usum Christiano populo max- 
ime salutarem esse affirmo. 

13. *“*Sanctam Catholicam et aposto- 
licam Romanam ecclesiam, omnium ec- 
clesiarum matrem et magistram agnosco; 
Romanoque Pontifici, beati Petri, Apos- 
tolorum Principis, successori, ac Jesu 
Christi vicario veram obedientiam spone 
deo, ac juro. 

14. ‘‘ Cetera item omnia a sacris ca- 
nonibus, et cecumenicis conciliis, ac pree- 
cipue a sacro-sancta Tridentina Synodo 
tradita, definita, et declarata, indubitan- 
fer recipio atque profiteor; simulque 
contraria omnia, atque hereses quascum- 
que ab ecclesia damnatas, rejectas, et 
anathematizatas, ego pariter damno, re- 
jicio, et anathematizo. 

15. “ Hane veram Catholicam fidem, 
extra quam nemo salvus esse potest, 
quam in presenti sponte profiteor, et 
veraciter teneo, eandem integram et in- 
violatam, usque ad extremum vit® spi- 
ritum constantissime (Deo adjuvante) 
retinere et confiteri, atque a meis subdi- 
tis, vel illis quorum cura ad mein mu- 
nere meo spectabit, teneri, doceri, et 
preedicari, quantum in me erit, curatue 
rum, ego idem N. spondeo, voveo, ae 


juro. Sic me Deus adjavet et hec sane- 
ta Dei coal (Canones et Decre- 
ta Concilii ‘T'ridentimi, Appendix, p. 10.) 
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On this Creed at present we have but 
three remarks: 


thing which the church has condemned 
and anathematized. 


neral councils, and especially all by the 
holy council of ‘Trent. 


8. It utterly denies salvation to any | 
Protestant. ‘his they profess, promise, | 
vow, and swear even to hold until death. | 








ANTS!!! 
Tunis is the doctrine of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church. 


mises, vows and swears that he will hold 
it until death! 


There is no alternative, a Catholic you 
must be, or you are lost, lost forever! 
Poor Protestants! we are in a deplorable 
condition, we must believe all the doc- 
trines contained in the former article, or 
all hope is fled. Every time the Catho- 
lic reads the evening prayers, he de- 


clares firmly to believe this. Every time | 


he reads the creed, he vows and swears 
that he will believe it. This isa hard 
saying, and there may not be so very ma- 
ny Catholics that can bear it. We know a 
great many Catholics, and we have found 
very few among them, willing to admit 
this conclusion. We have heard the ques- 


tion put to priests and they would deny | 


it, and this, notwithstanding they have 
sworn that they do believe it, and that 
they will believe it until death. ’Tisa 
hard thing to find out what Catholics do 
really believe, the great doctrine of their 
church is so hard of belief, that few even 
among them pretend to it; and we have 
serious doubts if any man ever did be- 
lieve it. But, we would not forget, that 
every man that does not believe all these 


doctrines, whether Protestant or Catho- | 


os }to her only, as deserters belong to the 
lic im, name, is under the curse of the || . 


é' . \armv from which they have deserted. 
last holy council; and therefore, cannot | : ‘ 


\Iv IS NOT HOWEVER TO BE DENIED, THAT 


be saved. In believing these doctrines, 
it is to be as the church believes them: 


interpretations are to be found, are ques- 
tions not easily solved. 


All the Bishops and 


Priests have 

reat care to hinder any of the lambs 
le running astray into other pastures, 
or as they would say, from falling among 
ravening wolves who are ready to de 
vour them. 


I the truth be on his. cong into places of worship belonging to 
side, every Protestant and every one not || °,, © pone: 4 p Sing 


believing this doctrine will be damned! | 


JVo Salvation for Protestants. 
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Fes. 


protection, is the sacrament of confession, 


jat which “every Catholic, male and fe- 
1. It anatheimatizes (or curses) every | 


male must appear, and confess in pri- 
vate, all his or her sins at least once in 


| a year to their pastor, under penalty of 


2. It sanctions all the doings of ge- || exclusion from the church while living, 


and being deprived at death of Christian 
burial.” (See the quotation from 4th 
Lateran council in the Catholic Manual, 
p. 20, published by F. Lucas, with the 
approbation of Archbishop Marechal!) 


| On page 125 of this book, we have ques- 


NO SALVATION FOR PROTEST. 


tions for conlession on Matters of Faith, 
as follows: “Have you been guilty of 
heresy, or disbeliefof any article of faith, 


: . || or of voluntarily doubting anv article of 
Every good Catholic | 5 


firmly believes and professes it, and pro-_ 


faith? Have you rashly exposed your- 
sell to the dangers of infidelity, by read- 
ing bad books, keeping wicked company, 


other communions during the time of 
their service, and joining with them in 
thetr worshtp?” Here a manor woman 
is questioned as to any doubt in any one 
of their doctrines, and Protestants and 
their worship is put on the footing of 
bad books and wicked company!—Oh, 
how careful the Priests are, lest the mo- 
rals of the people should be corrupted by 
reading our books, keeping our compa- 
ny, or hearing the gospel preached in 


jour churches! If we will corrupt their 


morals, ours must not be verv pure. 
The Catechism of the Council of 
Trent, published in this city, (subscribed 
for by more than 200 Roman Catholic 
citizens, by the late Archbishop, the pre- 
sent incumbent, the president of St. Ma- 
ry’s Seminary, and about a dozen Priests 
and Bishops, whose names are affixed,) 
contains sentiments, from which every 
one in this city who is not a Roman Ca- 
tholic, will most certainly and readily 
protest. Near the close of 94th page, 
speaking of us and all who are not in the 
church, it uses the following language: 
‘‘Heretics and Schismatics, because they 
have separated from the church, belong 


THEY ARE STILL SUBJECT TO THE JURIS- 


| DICTION OF THE CHURCH, 
yet, what the church is, and where her | 


'THEY ARE 


INASMUCH AS 
LIABLE TO HAVE JUDGMENT 


| PASSED ON THEIR OPINIONS, TO BE VISIT- 


ED WITH SPIRITUAL PUNISHMENTS AND 


: . | DENOUNCED WITH ANATHEMA. T 
sworn to this doctrine, and they take | 





_-* Heretici, atque Schismatici, quia ab Ecclesia 
de civerunt; neque enim illi magis ad Ecclesiam 
| spectant, quam transfuge ad exercitum perti- 


i} 


neant, a quo defecerunt. Non negandum tamen, 


— || quin in ecclesia potestate sint, ut qui ab ea in- 
Their great instrument of judicium vocentur, puniantur, et anathemate 


damnentur. 
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As Protestants and American citizens, 


No Salvation for Protestants. 


i 


heretofore we had been under the impres- 


sion, that we were freemen, that we were 
not under the government of the church 
of Rume; we considered it enough, to 
know that our forefathers had been car- 
ried to the stake, that the windsof heaven 
had scattered their ashes, and that their 


blood had been poured out like water to | 
secure to themselves liberty of consci- 


ence, liberty to worship God according 


to his word, to sit under their own vine | 
and fig tree without fear and molesta-| 


tion. But no, dear as they have pur- 


chased this blessing, freely as they have 


in this country enjoyed it, rich and abun- 
dant as have been the blessings attend- 


ing it to ourselves, and the influence | 


i 


| | 


upon other nations through us, we 
are to be informed, that we are deserters 


from the church of Rome; and here the 


minions of a foreign power, the faithful, 
the sworn subjects of the Roman Pon- 


! 


1 


| 
| 
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lator is to blame, he has not permitted 
the catechism to speak as it was intend- 
In refining and smoothing it down 
to suit the sensibilities of English and 
American Catholics, he has added the 
word spiritual, in the original there 1s 
no word for it, (puniantur,) literally it is 
to be punished and condemned with ana- 
thema. 

The question now returns in full force, 


Cad. 


| divested of its spiritual clothing, and de- 


mands a satisfactory answer. What 
does our Archbishop, (for according to 
the catechism, he is over us,) and the 
hierarchy of this country mean, when 


| they publish to their whole communion, 


that we are still subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the church, inasmuch as we are 
liable to have judgment passed on our 


| opinions, to be visited with punishment, 


tiff, are following us, claiming jurisdic— | 


tion over our souls and ovr bodies, as 
they have formerly done over our an- 
cestors. We were not a little surprized 
at their temerity in publishing this sec- 
tion of their Catechism, we did not be- 
lieve the time had yet come when they 
would dare do such a thing. Here we 
have it, declared by them, and to be 
found in this book. We only are deser- 
ters; we may yet be brouglit back. Yes, 
we may be caught, and suffer the penal- 
ty of our desertion. Every Protestant 
according to this standard work, ¢s liable 
to have judgment passed on his opinions. 
Let him write or publish, let him only 
think or have an opinion contrary to the 
holy church, and he is to be judged, or 
hable to have judgment passed upon 
him. 
to reject any of the above things, or re-| 
fuse to confess in private at least once | 
ina year, he would, as we have before 
heard, forfeit the benefits of the church 
while living, and Christian burial at 
death. If the Catholic perish, what will 
become of the incorrigible heretic? 

This book goes a little further. 


We 





are all to be visited with spiritual punish- | 


ment and denounced with anathema. A | 
query may arise in the mind of one of 
us heretics such as the following:— 
What is meant by spiritual punishment? 
Among Catholics it may mean penance 
enjoined on the offender, but what can 
it mean when applied to heretics? They 
cannot be compelled to perform penance. 








Should any Roman Catholic dare | 





This is one of the doctrines they reject. 
On this subject of punishment the trans- 





_-—- 








and denounced with anathema? We 
repeat the question: What do they mean? 


| Will they not condescend to notice it. 


They have dared to publish it. Will 
they not give us an interpretation, ac- 
cording to the canons and decrees of 
their general councils? or according to 
the history and doings of their church. 
It is not enough to exclude us from hea- 
ven, but while God permits us to live, 
they pass sentence of condemnation upon 
us, and punish us for disobedience to 
them. 

Some learned and decided Catholics, 
who went the whole for the church, pub- 
lished annotations on the New ‘Testa- 
ment, by which they intended that the 
Bible should speak for them on this sub- 
ject of punishment. This ‘Testament 
was published at Rheims in 1582, and 
republished in Dublin 1816, under the 
sanction of Arehbishop Troy, lord pri- 
mate of all Llreland—on Matt. 16, 19. 
Whatsoever thou shalt bind. “All kinds 
of discipline and punishment of offend- 
ers, either spiritual, which directly is 
here meant, or corporal, so far as it tend- 
eth to the execution of the spiritual 
charge, is comprised under the word 
bind; of which sort, are anathemas, &c. 
and especially of heresy and rebellion 
against the church, and the chief pastors 
thereof.” By this rebellion and heresy, 
of course, Protestants are meant. On 
Rev. 17, 6. Drunken of the blood. “Here 
they teach, that the blood of heretics is 
of no more account than that of thieves, 
man-killers and other malefactors: for 
the shedding of which by order of jus- 
tice, no commonwealth shall answer.” 
This is very like the doctrine of a holy ge- 
neral council held at Constance, (to whose 
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decrees every true Catholic has sworn 
obedience.) In which, among other acts 
of abominable wickedness committed, 
was that of burning John Huss. This 
is as orthodox a doctrine in the Papacy 
as can be found. Bellarmine calls Lu- 
ther an ignoramus or a fool, for declar- 
ing that the church of God never did per- 
secute, and says that it is a doctrine 
proved by scripture and the history of 
the church. He means the Roman 
Church. 

By reference to the annotations, (on 
Matt. 13, 29, and 2 Tim. 3, 9,) we learn’ 
that, “the good (Catholics) must tolerate 
the evil (Protestants,) when it is so strong 
that it cannot be redressed without dan- 
ger or disturbance of the whole church, 





what was believed. 
directs them in this country, they act as 


Fes. 


ger of injuring the innocent instead of 
the guilty; OR THEY BE STRONGER THAN 
US, AND THERE IS DANGER IF WE MEET 
THEM IN BATTLE, THAT MORE MAY FALL 
AMONG US THAN AMONG THEM; in such 
case, we should be quiet.” Here then is 
that true spirit of the church of Rome not 
given when surrounded as she is in this 
country, by more than twenty times her 
strength, but given in her days of 
strength and glory, when she could speak 
It is the spirit that 


close to the letter as if the extract was 


printed in — and placed over eve- 





ry door. rudence teaches them in 
this land TO BE QUIET AND NOT TO AT- 


_TEMPT OUR EXTIRPATION, lest they should 
and commit the matter to God’s judg-|| find themselves worsted. 


It was this 


ment in the latter day; otherwise, where |; that directed Bishop Fenwick in Boston, 


evil men, be they heretics or other male- || 
factors, may be punished and suppress- 
ed, without disturbance and hazard of 
the good, they may and ought, by pub- 
lic authority, either spiritual or temporal, 
to be chastised, or ExEcUTED..” Again, 
“and all heretics,” though they may ap- 
pear in the beginning to have some show 
of truth, yet in due time their decetts and 
falsehood shall be known by all wise 








men; though for troubling the state of 
such commonwealths, where unluckily 
they have been received, they cannot be 
so suddenly EXTIRPATED!” 

This same spirit is to be found, and 
nearly the same words in Bellarmine. 
The Cardinal understood these matters 
as well as any of our clergy, even John, 
of Charleston. Bellarmine lets us into 
the meaning of liability to judgment and 
punishment.* He uses this language: 
‘When the question is, whether here- 
tics, thieves and other wicked men are | 
to be EXTIRPATED, it is always to be 
considered, according to the purpose of 
the Lord, whether it can be done with. 
out injury of the good (Catholics,) and | 
if indeed it can be done, THEN WITHOUT | 











i 
DOUBT THEY ARE TO BE EXTIRPATED; but | 


ifit cannot be done, because they are 


not sufficiently known, and there is dan- 





} 





* Lib. 3, cap. 22. de Laicis.-—-Cum autem 
questio est, vel de Heretecis, vel de Furibus, 
vel de Aliis malis; An sint extirpandi; sem 
per considerandum est, juxta rationem Domi- 
ni, an id possit fieri sine detrimento bonorum, 
et si quidem potest fieri, sunt procul dubio ex- 
tirpandi: si autem non potest, quia vel non 
sunt satis noti, et periculum est ne plectantur 
innocentes pronocentibus, vel sunt fortiores no- 
bis, et periculum est ne si eos bello aggredia- 
mur, plures ex nobis cadant, quam illis, tuuc 
quiescendum est. 


-—_— 








to restrain the mass of Irish Catholics 
that were coming in, to avenge them- 
selves on the citizens of Boston, for the 
destruction of the nunnery. The Bos- 
tonians appeared as wide awake as the 
Bishop, and would soon have taught 
him and his numerous flock, that the 
musket and bayonet were as deadly 
weapons as the spade and mattoek; and 
it is this same prudent caution of the 
Cardinal that keeps back the scenes of 
blood that have been acted over in Eu- 
rope. Should the day ever come in 
which the power of this church is suffi- 
cient to punish us without greater inju- 
ry to themselves than us, we may ex- 
pect the temporal sword to be used with 
full force, and punishment to be visited, 
until we shall be EXTIRPATED. 

For what is all this condemning of us? 
For what are we to be damned! and what 
is itin us that demands such chastisement 
even in this life? Is it rebellion against 
God? Is it a conspiracy against the 
laws of our country? Is it a penalty for 
disbelieving the gospel, rejecting Christ? 
Is it for lying, swearing, stealing, cheat- 
ing, for drunkenness, gambling, sabbath 
breaking, &c. &c.2 Not at all. It is 
for deserting the church of Rome. It is 








for taking the Bible and reading it for 
ourselves. It is because we do not find 
purgatory, image worship, and many 
more foolish doctrines taught by that 
church. For not yielding ourselves to 
be ruled and guiled by such a class of 
men as the Holy Fathers of the Romish 
church. These are some of the reasons 
-why we are held accursed, and which 
_would bring sudden and certain revenge 
upon our heads if it were expedient.— 
This is the charity so much boasted of 
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by Papists, this is their boundless /tbe- || “that men by nature are sinners, and 
rality. | the only remedy for them is provided 

Protestants, open your eyes, and see | by our Lord Jesus Christ; on this it 
what the Papists are holding over you, || rests the duty and obligation of sendin 
while they are endeavouring to win you to || the gospel through the world. In ful- 
them by honied words! Take not their || filling God’s covenant of mercy, Jesus 
words for it; see what their church has || Christ died and purchased a people to 
ever said, and what she still says; behold || Serve him here and praise him on high. 
; how she acts, and thus judge her. ‘Talk || fo Him all power in heaven and earth 
not about charity with her, she never || !8 given. (Matt. 28—18, 20.) And he 
did, and never will know what it is, || has given command to his disciples to 
| 


i ie tee 


Her last council, whose authority can || make known hig death, and salvation 
never be changed, has sealed up the | through faith in his name to all nations, 
; doctrine--No SALVATION ovT oF THe || Promising ever to be with them. The 
: CHURCH OF ROME, and broke up with || promises which encourage the faith of 
such charitable expressions as the fol- || God’s people, rendering certain its ac- 
: lowing: (Anathema cuncti heereticis.) | complishment, are numerous. | We shall 
Accursed be all heretics! (Anathema, || Only refer to those here mentioned—Ps. 
Anathema.) Accursed, Accursed!! |2.7,8v. Is. 2ch.2 4v. Ich. 40 
= wey | Ch. 3, 5 V. - — = ae He 23 v. 
nanmsiteiins > tee erer | The whole of 60 ch. al. 1, 11. 
MISSION ARY 4 IAN Cai. || ‘This work of making known the gos- 
Published by the American Sunday || pe}, is to be done by the agency of men, 
School Union, (54 pages) designed f0 || and they, the servants of Christ. It is 
accompany the Map of the World, pub-» then the duty of the church, it is not too 
lished by the same. much when we say, that a necessit 
Tue obligation of the church, of pa-|| rests upon them to do it. The wor 
rents, of children, to the American Sun-|; must be done, and the doing of it is es- 
day School Union, are incalculable. For || sentially connected with the existence 
ten years they have been faithfully la-|| of the church of Christ. The same pro- 
bouring to establish sabbath schools in|| mise that remains for the preservation 
every part of the United States. By || of the church, is given for its enlarge- 
these schools they have created anap-| ment. It becomes as necessary for us 
petite for knowledge, which they have}|j to aim at this, as to aim at living ac- 
year by year been feeding with the|| cording to the spirit of the gospel, they 
choicest fYod. From the report of 1834,|| are connected, if one falls, the other 
we learn that during the year, the num-|| must. 
ber of their new publications was 74, of}, Immediately on the command of Christ, 
which 38 were designed for sabbath || the early Christians undertook the work; 
school libraries, and all with two or three || so earnest and diligent were they, that 
‘Xceptions, were strictly original. in thirty years, as is generally thought, 
; The works are all of high standing, || they had carried the gospel and founded 
A and many evidence great ability, as well || churches in Asia, Africa, Judea, Sama- 
e. as simplicity; they are such as will in-|j ria, Asia Minor, Greece, Macedonia, 
e terest and edify children, and in thou-|j Italy, Spain, France and Britain. From 
< sands of cases would be of greater be-|| the time that the church became in any 
: nefit to grown people than the larger ) way connected to the state, and kings 
volumes usually published for their use. |}and emperors began to favour it, the 
They have also published a number | seal of Chrisuans grew cold, the light 
of valuable helps to the teacher in the || and life of Christianity began to decrease, 
discharge of his duties; under this class, || and so continued, until under its corru 
the volume we are about to notice, most || tion the whole of Europe was brought 
probably falls. It is what its name im- || into a state of most deplorable darkness. 
ports, A Manual. No one can be de- |) During that dark night Christianity made 
terred from reading it on account of its | very little progress; the spirit of missions 
size; and without hesitation we say, it|) had departed. 
will repay the reader for the time spent | After the reformation commenced, in 
in its perusal, by a clear and connected || the year 1556, 14 Protestant missiona- 
view of the various missionary soeieties | ries left Genoa for Brazil; but this mis— 
that have been and are in operation. _|| sion was soon abandoned, and little was 
It takes for granted, that all who de- | done by the Protestants until the close 
serve the name of Christians, admit | of the 17th century, when several sys- 
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tematic eflorts were made, and societies | 
were formed in England, Scotland, and 
among the Moravians. 

The era of modern missions was the 
close of the 18th and beginning of the! 
19th century. In 1784, the Baptist as-| 
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corrupt forms of the Greek and Roman 
church, by the light shading; where Ma- 
homedanism and Paganism prevails, by 
a deep shade of black. 

The population of the globe is estimat- 
ed at 850 millions; of this the whole num- 


sociation met at Nottingham, in Eng-|) ber of Protestants is 65 millions—of Ro- 
iand, and resolved to devote one hour|| man Catholics 125 million—Greek chureh 
on the first Monday of every month to! 40 million—making in all 230 millions 
prayer, for the revival and spread of re-|| who have nominally the gospel; but of 


This deepen- | 


\| 


ligion through the world. 


this number it could searcely be said 


ed the interest which had been felt, and || that more than one in a hundred knew 
resulted in the formation of the English || any thing of the religion of Christ, and 


Baptist Missionary Society 1792. 
the following year, Dr. Carey went to 
India, where he has lately deceased, but 
not until he had seen God’s work most 
wonderfully advanced, and more than 
one hundred missionaries engaged as 
fellow-labourers with him in that field. 
Since 1784, nearly all Protestant Chris- 








tians have gradually adopted the same 
resolution, to devote the same resolution 
to devote the first Monday evening of 
every month, to pray for the conversion 
of the world. A plan very similar to 
this was adopted by the Moravians at 
Herrnhut in 1728. They had been ac- 
customed to read the letters from their 
brethren, at their meetings for singing; 
but these accounts increasing, they ap- 
pointed a special day of thanksgiving 
and prayer for the advancement of the 
cause of Christ. 


[ 





The first society in this country that 





pa 


| 


In || in the judgment of charity, how few of 


these are consistent followers of the Sa- 
viour. We then have left 140 millions of 
Mahomedans, and 480 million of Pagans, 
lying in darkness and wretchedness. 
There remains three countries only from 
which help can come to them. The 
United States with 13 millions. England 
with 14, and Scotland with 24 Look 
even over these lands upon which the 
eyes of dving Pagans are turned, and to 
which they are sending their imploring 
cries, for help, for the Bible, for the tract 
that tells of Jesus, for the living minister 
to come and direct them in the way to 
heaven. Look even at our own land, 
and see what wastes it has, see what 
darkness and ignorance on the subject of 
religion prevail in many parts. How 
much less the number of Christians, and 
then how small out of all these is the 
number that feel and act for the heathen! 


entered with any spirit on the subject of | Had God not promised, we shou'd de- 
missions, was the American Board of'|spair; our only hope is in him. COkris- 


Foreign Missions, it was established in 


1810, and in 1812 sent out Messrs. Jud- | 


son, Hall, Nott, Newell and Rice. Since 
that time it has so enlarged its operations 
that now it sustains more than 300 indi- 
viduals, missionaries, teachers and as- 
sistants. 

Very soon after the arrival of these 
brethren in India, Mr. and Mrs. Judson 
and Mr. Rice, became members of the 
Baptist church. Mr. Rice returned to 


this country, and through his exertions | 


was formed in April 1814, the general 
convention of the Baptist denomination 
in the United States for foreign missions. 
Jn 1819, the Methodist Missionary So- 
ciety was formed in New York. In 
1820, the Domestic and Missionary So- 
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ciety of the Episcopal chureh—And the | 
> . ; . . “™ . | 
Western Foreign Missionary Society at | 


Pittsburgh, in 1832. 

Connected with this Manual is a map 
exhibiting the various parts of the earth 
that are under the influence of the gos- 


| 
i 
' 





pel, by the light; those parts under the | 


tian reader do you pray? Do you ron- 
tribute to send the gospel to the heathen? 
About 15 pages of this book is takey 
up with a brief description of the mora. 
state of the world. ‘Then follows a sta- 
tistical account from which we have pre- 
pared the following view of missionary 
‘operations. ‘There are at present about 
30 diflerent missionary societies. 
They have missions in 15 different 
countries. 
455 Stations. 
Foreign. 
639 Missionaries. 
156 Assistants. 
360 Females. 
JVatives. 
45 Missionaries. 
963 Assistants. 
17 Females. 








2,169 ‘Total number of labourers. 
139 Printing establishments. 
13 Seminaries for educating preach- 
ers and teachers. _ 
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2,361 Schools, 
119,882 Scholars, 
107,969 Professed converts. 
In estimating the nuc.ber of converts, 


the Moravians include ail the members of 


the communities under their care. The 
Wesleyan missions all who make a cre- 
dible profession of Christianity, in con- 
nection with them. All other societies 
only enumerate their communicants. 
he missions are so placed, under the 
providence of God, that the greater part 
of mankind must soon hear rumours of 
the gospel; one catching the sound bears 
it to bis nation, though it be distant a 
thousand miles from a station, and hear- 
ing of it, they are ready in many cases 
to send messengers to examine it, and if 
they approve of it, to bring the gospel 
and messengers. (See Dr. Philips’s 
letter, and the messengers from the Flat 
Head Indians.) 
From this same work we learn, that 
the Bible is translated into more than 


150 languages and dialects, ‘The whole 
number of original languages spoken on 
the earth, is estimated to 80, and of 


dialects 3000. In these languages tracts 
are translated and circulated. 

Here is an answer in part to the ques- 
tion, “What have missionary societies 
done?” But the great work done by 
them, is not to be seen in books, we 
must have become eye-witnesses of them 
without the gospel, and the change made 
by it, in respect to their civil as well as 
religious condition. 

This volume closes by presenting to 
the reader two questions. 

1. How shall this cause be promoted? 
The answer to which is. By cultivating 
personal piety, a deep sense of the fa- 
vors conferred on us by Christ, in pur- 
chasing us by his own blood, and the 
obligation under which we are brought 
by it, to do all we can for him, to obey 
his commands, to follow him. This 
work rests on the church, but it is made 
up of individual members, it therefore 
rests on us, to do whatever we can, tn- 
dividually. 

2. What connection has this subject 
with the training of children? The pre- 
sent generation of children will be the 
next generation of the church. If they 
are trained with enlarged views on this 
subject, the world may expect great 
things from them. How shall children 
be interested in the heathen? Keep be- 
fore them Christ’s love for the world; 
place before them in simple statements 
the character of the heathen, their mo- 
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ral character, their ignorance, idolatry, 
wickedness, and deplorable condition. 
Then shew them the remedy for it, the 
gospel; and teach them that it is the 
duty of those that have it, to give it to 
them, that God has given to them for 
this purpose. 

Let parents and sabbath school teach- 
ers read this, and ask themselves—W hat 


can I do to promote the cause of Mis- 
sions? 


From Potter’s Life of Scipio de Ricci, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Pistoia and Prato. 
POISONING OF CLEMENT XIV., 
BY THE JESUITS. 


From a letter seni by the Spanish Minis- 
ter to his Court. 


“Tw 1770, a country girl of Valentino, 
whose name was Bernadine Beruzzi, 
first began to spread her predictions re- 
specting the Jesuits. There were a great 
number of other prophecies afloat, by 
means of which that society endeavour- 
ed to rouse the superstition of the multi- 
tude for the evident purpose of restrain- 
ing Clement XIV. from issuing the fa- 
tal decree of suppression. ‘This Berna- 
dine became notorious by her impos- 
tures. She predicted that the Society 
would not be extinguished; that one of 
its most celebrated members would be 
raised to the purple by Ciement XIV. 
himself; that the Jesuits would in a short 
time be restored to the states from which 
they had been expelled; that the Pope 
would undergo a total change of senti- 
ments towards them; with a variety of 
other falsities. On the 24th of March, 
this deluded prophetess announced the 
death of Clement XIV., and persisted in 
repeating the false intelligence, until after 
being convinced that he was still alive, 
she returned to her predictions respect- 
ing the honours and favours prepared 
for the Jesuits. After the suppression of 
the society in August 1773, the prophe- 
cies still went on, in an altered tone; 
that the society would be re-established; 
and that the Pope and all those who had 
assisted him would die. Various pun- 
ishments were denounced against them. 
The rea! propagators of these predictions 
were some Jesuits who systematically 
emploved themselves in that object: ap- 
plica ut fiat systema is a phrase used in 
a letter by these fanatics. 

“ Notwithstanding these rumours, the 
Pope lived in health and quiet more than 
eight months after the society had been 
abolished, though he always suspected 








the intrigues of the Jesuits, and mention- 
ed his apprehensions. He resigned him- 
self to the care of the Almighty, to whom | 
he willingly offered himself a sacrifice, 
since, in suppressing the Jesuits, he had | 
done what appeared to him absolutely 
necessary and just, after numerous and 
fervent prayers addressed to Heaven. 

“The Pope was of a robust habit; his 
voice was strong and sonorous; he walk- | 
ed with the agility of a young man; his | 
disposition was gay, and he carried his | 
affability so far, that some persons con- | 
sidered him tuo familiar. His penetra-_ 
tion was so quick, that a single word was || o 
sufficient to make him perceive the object. 
and the end of a discourse addressed to | 
him; he enjoyed a good appetite, and | 
slept regularly every night. One day in | 

the Holy Week of the year 1774, at the | 
conclusion of dinner, Clement XIV. felt | 
a great uneasiness of the chest, stomach, 
and intestines, accompanied with a chill. 
The first evil symptom which showed 
itself was a weakness of voice, indicating 
some extraordinary kind of catarrh; in 
consequence of which it was resolved, | 
that during divine service on Easter. 
Day, the Pope’ s seat should be guarded | 
against the cold air. Every boy | present | 
observed the change of his voice. An_ 
infammation of the mouth and throat | 
soon succeeded, and gave him a great) 
deal of pain, obliged him to keep his 
mouth almost always open. Then fol- 
lowed vomitings at intervals, with ex- 
cessive pains in the bowels, renal ob- 
struction, and a gradual weakness in the 
body and legs; so that he lost his sleep, 
and with it his alacrity in walking. He 
concealed these indications, though there 
is no doubt that he had resorted to the 
use of antidotes to the poison which he 
was persuaded had been administered to 
him. ‘The Pope continued in this state 
during the months of May, June, and | 
July, concealing the decay of his strength | | 
and his other symptoms, whilst a rumour | 
was gaining cround that he could not 
long s survive. Some persons went so far 
as to appoint the 16th of July as the day 
iey of his death; and after that time = 
if passed over, October was fixed upon, 
; conformity with letters from Samet | 
and other parts. 

“In July he began the use of medi- 
cinal waters, which it was his annual 
custom to drink. It was remarked that! 
this year his usual eruption, an acrid 
humor, did not come to his relief, in suf- 
ficient abundance, till the beginning of 
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holding his mouth open, suffering also 
from weakness and the sore throat, lo- 
gether with excessive perspirations. He 
gave audiences to ministers towards the 
end of August, notwithstanding the pain 
and feebleness occasioned by his illness, 
which had deprived him of his natural 
cheerfulness and affability; so that it re- 
quired the united force of a cultivated 
understanding and a pious temper, to 
moderate the pressure of his bodily in- 
firmities, and to restore his habitual ur- 
banity. At this juncture a letter was 
reosived by the Secretary for the “Affairs 

Jesuits,” from the Vicar-general of 
“bse informing him that some ex- 


jesuits had appeared before him, and had 


indulged in the most violent imprecations 
against the Pope, asserting that the 
month of September would terminate 
his existence. 

“An engraving was also published in 
Germany, ‘exhibiting, on the left hand 
the firure of Death, with the likeness 
of Christ on a flag: on the right side 
was a Staff, supporting a sort of taberna- 
| cle, in which was represented an ex- 
jesuit, dressed in the habiliments of a 
secular priest. At the top were the let- 
ters IHS, and at the bottom, the inscrip- 
tion Sie finis erit! Behold the end! There 
were, besides, some German verses, de- 
claring that although the Jesuits had 
been compelled to alter their dress, they 
never would change their opinions, and 
immediately afterwards, the following 
text from 1 Kings, xxxv. 18.—qVoD 
bonVM est, In oCVILIs sVis faClet. 
The letters printed in capitals, when 
joined together, give the number MDCC- 
LVVVVIIII, 1774, the year in which 
Clement died. 

‘““A fever supervened to these symp- 
toms. This happened on the evening 
of the 10th September. It was accom- 
panied by a sort -of fainting, and an 
excess of debility, which seemed to 
threaten the speedy extinction of life. 
Ten ounces of blood were taken from 
him the same night, without anv sign of 
inflammation; nor did his breathing, his 
chest, nor his bowels, give any cause for 
jalarm. The coagulation of the blood 
took place in a satisfactory manner, not- 
| withstanding the declared opinion of his 
physician, that the complaint arose from 
a deficiency of serum, caused by the 
profuse perspirations he had undergone. 
He was free from fever on the morning 
of the 11th, and continued so during the 
whole day; he had so much recovered 
on the 12th. that he took his usual walk 
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on the 14th and 15th, and even thought | 
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and intestines were in the last stage of 


himself equal to the fatigue of going to || mortification. The esophagus was in- 


the Castel Gandolfo, where he seemed to | 
enjoy the prospect of spending his time | 
in the country, according to his custom |, 
at that season. | 

“ But on the 15th he relapsed into his | 
former weakness, to which was added a | 
deep sleep, night and day, till the 18th, || 
when he awoke fur a few minutes. On| 
the 19th it was perceived that he had. 
fever, together with a swelling of the | 
abdomen and retention of water. Some | 
blood was taken from him, which, how- | 


flamed throughout its whole interior, as 
far as the pylorus and the small intes- 
tines, with an evident tendency to gan- 


| grene, as well as the upper and lower 


divisions of the stomach; and all these 
parts, as well as the intestines, were 
covered over with a fluid which the 
physicians call black bile. The liver was 
small, and in its upper portion contained 
some particles of serum; the gall-bag 
was unusually distended, and was observ- 
ed to contain a great quantity of atra- 


ever, gave no sign of inflammation. Be- 
sides which, the bowels, when pressed, 
caused him no uneasiness, and his 
breathing and chest were perfectly un- 
encumbered. An access of fever in the 
evening made it necessary to repeat the 
bleeding, and the same operation was 
renewed on the 20th, although the pulse 
had becume softer, and the swelling had 
abated. But the inflammation returned 
in the evening, and the hope of his 
amendment had so far disappeared, as 
to make it appear proper to present him 
with the viaticum. 

“He passed a night of great agita- 
tion. On the 2Iist he was bled again. 
The fever, the swelling, and the reten- 
tion still continued. At length the ex- 
treme unction was administered to him 
that evening, and about half past seven 


o’clock, on the morning of the 22d Sep- |, 


tember, 1774, he surrendered his soul 
into the hands of its Author. 

‘* About the same hour on the sue- 
ceeding day, they proceeded to open and 
embalm the bodv, when the countenance 
was livid, the lips and nails were black, 
and the back had assumed a dark com- 
plexion. ‘The abdomen was swelled, 
and the whole body emaciated, with a 
sort of cedar colour approaching to the 


bilious fluid; a large deposit of lymph 
had also taken place in the cavity of the 
belly; the dura mater was swelled, but 
presented a remarkable appearance in 
itself’ except that of flacciditv. ‘The 
intestines and viscera were placed in a 
| vase, which burst open about an hour 
after sunset, filling the chamber with an 
insufferable stench, notwithstanding the 
embalming had ouly been finished a few 
-hours before. On the next morning, 
24th September, it was considered ne- 
cessary to callin a physician; he found 
the smell unabated, the countenance 
‘swelled and discoloured, and the hands 
‘quite black. On the back of the hands 
'bladders had risen as high as two fin- 
‘gers, running across each other, and 
‘filled with lixivial matter, as if blistered 
with some boiling or ardent fluid. 
“ Besides this, a great quantity of se- 
'rous humor, mixed with clotted blood, 
trickled down the lower side of the bed, 
and spread profusely over the floor. 
| This circumstance very much surprised 
the professional attendants, especially 
considering that life had not been extinct 
four-and-twenty hours, and that every 
precaution had been resorted to, by 
cleansing the body and removing the 
viscera, as well as by embalming. It 
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appearance of ashes, but which, never- 
theless, allowed here and there to be seen 
some livid spots beneath the skin about 
the arms, the sides, and the lower ex- 
tremities. 

‘On dissection, it was discovered that 
inflammation and gangrene had com- 
menced in the left lobe of the lungs, 
adhering to the pleura; the opposite lobe 
was also inflamed. They were both 
loaded with blood; and when the knife 
Was put into them a sanguineous dis- 


was consequently proposed to enclose 
the body in a coffin, but the master of 
the house suggested that such a step was 
likely to have a bad effect upon the pub- 
lic mind, and prevailed upon them to be 
‘satisfied with such means as their art 
afforded. ‘The pontificical habiliments, 
when removed, carried away with them 
a large portion of the skin and even of 
the cutis. ‘The thumb nail on the right 
‘hand was detached, and on trying the 
other, every person present was convinc- 

















charge took place. The pericardium 
was opened, and the heart was diminish- 
ed in size by the total want of those hu- 
mours which are found in that membrane. 


ed that the slightest movement was suf- 
ficient to separate all the nails in succes- 
sion. 

“In the dorsal region all the muscles 








Beneath the diaphragm, the stomach 


were disunited and decomposed to such 
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a degree, that towards the middle of the 
back and by the side of the spine, for 
the size of three fingers, there was found 
a large Jump formed of the supercostal 
and intercostal muscles—on making two 
incisions the embalming was seen entire 
in the chest. 

“Except on the legs and thighs, a 
sort of breaking out was observed all 
over the body. Various additional pre- 
cautions were employed, and the incisions 
that were made caused a discharge of flu- 
id which had the appearance of bubbles. 

“It was also remarked, thata great 
part of the hair of the head had adhered 
to the pillow; and, in short, notwith- 
standing the body was embalmed afresh, 
and every endeavour was made by the 
assistants, it was found absolutely neces- 
sary to enclose it, after its removal to 
St. Peter’s, in spite of the suspicious 
caution with which the medical examin- 
ers expressed themselves. Many of the, 
circumstances here related were ru- 
moured throughout Rome; and the peo- 
ple were shocked to the last degree, by 
the full persuasion that the Pope had 
been poisoned by means of the Acquetta, 
which is made in Calabria and Perugia, 
and which has the property of destroy- 
ing life in the gradual manner I have 
described. 

“Tntelligent persons compared toge- 
ther the various prophecies which had 
been set afloat. In addition to which, 
we must bear in mind the false reports, 
the engravings, the threats, the internal 
commotion that seized Clement XIV., 
the inflammation of his throat and mouth, 

the gradual decay of his strength, the 
chill, the swelling of the belly, the renal 
obstruction, the hoarseness, the vomit- 
ings, and, finally, the livid discoloration 
of the flesh and nails, the loss of their 
tenacity, and that of his hair, the dry 
state of the heart, and the other symp- 
toms. Alter all these facts, it seems 
hardly conceivable that an inflammatory 
disorder, as the physicians named it, 
without some violent cause, should leave 
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Powsoning of Clement XIV.—Alexander V1. 
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PHRENOLOGY; 


OR, 
POPE ALEXANDER VFI. 


Extracted from the Edinburgh Phrenological 
Journal, No. 12, 1826, by George H. Calvert, 
and republished in his book on Phrenology. 
Of Alexander VI. Dr. Spurzheim says, 
“His cerebral organization is despicable 
in the eyes of a Phrenologist. ‘The ani- 
mal organs compose by far its greatest 
portion. Such a brain is no more ade- 
quate to the manilestation of Christian 
virtues, than the brain of an idiot from 
birth, to the exhibition of the intellect of 
a Leibnitz or a Bacon. ‘The cervical 
and whole basilar region of the head are 
particularly developed; the organs of the 
perceptive faculties are pretty large, but 
the sincipital region is exceeding low, 
particularly at the organs of benevolence, 
veneration, and conscientiousness. Such 
a head is unfit for any employment of a 
superior kind, and never gives birth to 
sentiments of humanity. The sphere of 
its activity does not extend beyond those 
enjoyments which minister to the animal 
portion of human nature. 

‘Alexander VI. was in truth, a scan- 

dal to the papal chair; from the earliest 

age he was disorderly and artful, and 
his life to the last was infamous, 

“ He is said to have bought the tiara 
by bribing a certain number of Cardi- 
nals, or rather by making large promises 
which he never fulfilled. It is well known 
that, when he became Pope, he had a 
family of five children,—four boys and 
one daughter. He made a regular prac- 
tice of selling bishoprics and other eccle- 
siastical benefices, to enrich himself and 
his family. ‘Though profane, and vari- 
ous religious writers do not all agree in 
their judgment concerning the disorderly 
conduct of this man, many atrocities 
committed by him, are well ascertained 
facts. History will alway accuse him of 
the crimes of poisoning, simony, and 
false swearing,—of reckless debauchery, 
—nay, of incest with his own daughter. 
In political matters, he formed alliances 





the blood without any indication of fever 
during nine successive days. ‘Those 


with all the princes of his time, but his 





persons thought themselves authorized 

' > 
in applying to the case of Clement XIV. 
the distinguishing signs of poison, point 
ed out by Paul Zacchia, a celebrated 
Roman physician.” 

Jesuitism is a familiar devil, who enters the 
house crawling in the dust, and ends with lord- 
ly haughtiness—a domestic tyrant, which it 
was impossible to expel after it was once ad- 
mitted.-— Archbishop de Pradt. 


: ambition and perfidy never failed to find 
him a pretext for breaking his word and 
disturbing the peace. He engaged 
Charles VIII. of France, to enter Italy, 
in order to conquer the kingdom of 
Naples; and as soon as _ that prince had 
succeeded in the enterprize, he entered 
into a league with the Venetians and 








the Emperor Maximilian to rob him of 
his conquest. He sent a nuncio to the 
Sultan Bajazet, to entreat his assistance 


1835. 


against Charles, promising perpetual 
friendship in case of compliance; but, 
after the receipt of a large remittance 
from the Turks, he treacheroysly deliver- 
ed Zizim, the brother of Bajazet, then at 
the court of Rome, into the hands of 
Charles. As a singular example of 
Alexander’s arrogance, his bull may be 
mentioned by which he took upon him 
to divide the new world between the 
Kings of Spain and Portugal, granting 
to the former all the territory on the west 
of an imaginary line passing from north 
to south, at one hundred leagues dis- 
tance from the Cape de Verd Islands. 
Alexander possessed eloquence and ad- 
dress; but a total lack of noble senti- 
ments rendered him altogether unfit for 
his sacred station. Poisoned wine, which 


had been prepared for certain Cardinals | 


whose riches tempted the cupidity of his 
holiness, was given him by mistake, 
and ended his profligate career. Some 
writers have questioned the truth of this 
account of Alexander’s death, but there 
is nothing in the relation incunsistent 
with the acknowledged character of this 
Pontiff. Lowness of feeling and lowness 
of brain are seen together.” 








COLLEGE OF MAYNOOTH. 

In the year 1827, the “Commissioners 
of Irish Ecucation Inquiry,” appointed 
by a commission under the great seal of 
England, dated June 14, 1824, laid be- 
fore the King, the result of their inquiry 
into the state of the Roman Catholic 
College of Maynooth. It constitutes the 
eighth report of the Commissicners, was 
printed by order of the Commons House 
of the British Parliament, by order, dat- 
ed June 18, 1827; constitutes document 
No. 509 of that Parliament, and contains 
461 folio pages. The Commissioners 
whose hands and seals are annexed to 
authenticate the report, are T. Frank- 


land Lewis, J. Leslie Foster, W. Grant, ||\of the most remarkable of both; the 


J. Glassford, A. R. Blake. ‘These gen- 


tlemen personally visited the institution | ritual matters; the maxims of the Ro- 


‘man Canon Law on various important 


at Maynooth, and afterwards examined 
all the Professors of the College; several 
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others, now, or formerly Papists; that a 
faithful report is made of what was stated 
by them, we have the authority of the 
Commissioners, the assent of the British 
government, and the continual acquies- 
cence of the witnesses and their brethren; 
that we report fairly what is in the re- 
cord, we are ready to attest, by the pro- 
duction of the book. 

In such a method of obtaining and 
stating truth, there must, of course, be 
total want of method. Where the facts 
elicited are responsive to questions put, 
by various persons, on various points— 
there can be no other order, than that 
which may be found in the succession of 
We shall therefore, give 
their names, along with the substance of 
the statements attributed to them. 

It is obvious also, that in such a pro- 
cess of examination, much would neces- 
sarily relate to things, local, personal, 
and trifling; while much would seem 
important to some, which would appear 
very little so, to us, in this country. It 
will be seen, however, that although the 
Commissioners did not cousider them- 
selves at liberty to examine into the 


: tenets of the Popish system, except when 
| they appeared to be connected with the 


civil duties and relations of Papists; vet 
this leaves open so very large a part of 
all human duty, as to place an immense 
field of inquiry before them. Such, for 
example, are their tenets regarding oaths 
and vows—what are void, and what 
merely voidable—and what is the power 
of the Pope and Bishops, to dispense 
with the obligation of keeping them; the 
force especially of oaths of allegiance;— 
the nature of what is called the Gallican 
Liberties; the Ultra Montane, and Cis- 
Alpine doctrines;—the jurisdiction and 
infallibility of the Pope; the authority of 
his Bulls, and of the decrees of General 
Councils; and as to the import of some 


boundaries between temporal and spi- 
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| subjects, and the nature of its obligation 
‘in Protestant countries; the order of 
Jesuits; the “sodality of the Sacred 
‘Heart of Jesus,’—with many others, 
‘not necessary now to repeat. The great 
_results of the investigation, and the chief 
‘matters involved in it, are to the full as 
‘interesting to us in America, as to the 
people of England; and we cordially 
‘commend the investigation, to all who 
fear God, or regard man. 

The Roman Catholic College at May- 


of the students; a number of the former 
officers of the institution; and some per- 
sons who having been Papists, and stu- 
dents at Maynooth, had left it, and con- 
formed to the Protestant religion. 

We propose to enrich our pages with 
condensed statements of facts, princi- 
ples, and proofs, drawn from this per- 
fectly unexceptionable source. That 
what is stated, is true, we have the ad- 
mission on oath of high dignitaries and 
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College of Maynooth. 


Fes. 


nooth, was established in the 35th year || Bishops; and they by way of eminence 


of George III, by an act of the Irish | 


Parliament, passed in 1795, intitled “An | 


act, for the better education of persons 

rofessing the Popish or Roman Catho- 
ic Religion.” 
been always principally used for the 
education of Priests—of late years that 
has been its exclusive purpose. It was 
located, near the little town whose name 


it bears, in the county (we believe) of 


Kildare, under the special favour of the 
Duke of Leinster; and has been very 
extensively patronised by the Irish Bi- 
shops and Catholic gentry. 
greater part of its funds, however, have 
always been derived from grants by the 
British government, who seem to have 
come tu the conclusion, that it safer to 
educate the Priests under their own eye, 
even at their own expense, than to leave 
them as formerly in miserable ignorance, 
or allow them to get what skill they 
might in the schools of France, Spain, 
and Italy At the date of the examina- 
tions before us, and as far back as the 
year 1813, the vearly allowance was 
equal to more than forty thousand dol- 
lars. ‘The number of students which in 
1795, did not exceed fifty, gradually in- 
creased, until it reached nearly four 
hundred in 1826, who were then, and 


| 
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It was intended, and has | 


| 





Much the) 





we suppose now are, taught by fifteen | 


professors. The usual plan of study 


embraces seven years; the first three | 


devoted principally to the Latin and 


Greek languages; the fourth, to the ex- | 


act and natural sciences; the three last, 
to what they call theology. 


additional years, making ten inall, which 
is provided for a portion of the young 
men, who are supposed to possess supe- 
rior parts, and to give unusual hopes. 


We are struck with a coincidence ex- | 
‘is right, and shun with ceaseless care 
all that is evil, when it is alike impossi- 


tremely characteristic, in the events 
which laid the foundation for this in- 
creased term. A Romish Bishop in Ire- 
land, having an opening to become a 
lord, under the title of Lord Dunboyne, 
very coolly turned lord and Protestant 
together, and enjoyed during life, the 
good things of his new condition, 
aeath came; and that is an honest hour, 
and thereat his lordship, for the first 
time since he was lord, or perhaps bi- 
shop either, did an honest act. He con- 
fessed himself a Papist after all, and left 
his property to the College of Maynooth! 
It was there appropriated to give a final 
and peculiar polish, to future Priests and 


There is, | 
however, an extended period of three | 
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are called the Dunboyne class!! They 
who remember what the Holy Ghost has 
said, about “the mystery of iniquity,” 
and ‘speaking lies in hypocrisy,” will 
smile at the sagacity which prompted, 
and the candour which avowed so ap- 
propriate a name. The name of a dead 
liypocrite, apostate, and practical liver of 
lies, bestowed as an honoured cognomen 
on the most excellent of those, annually 
sent; forth, to teach the people righte- 
ousness, purity and truth! 

Of the students of 1826, considerably 
more than half, that is 250, were support- 
ed by the British government; 110 were 
pensioners—that is, partly or entirely 
supported themselves; 20 were bursers, 
that is supported on foundations like 
our scholarships; and 11 were on the 
Dunboyne Class, the post of peculiar 
honour, and extended advantages. The 
appointment of the 250 free students, is 
vested in the hands of the Irish Bishops, 
in proportions, to be explained hereafter. 
Of these students about fifty, one year 
with another, take holy orders; a num- 
ber wholly insufficient to supply the 
Irish demand. 

With this brief outline, which we trust 
will enable our readers to understand 
fully all that may come after, we ask 
them to seat themselves, in the city of 


| Dublin, on the 19th of October, 1826; 


—— what! alas! who can recall the 
years that have rolled over us! Who can 
roll back the chariot wheels of death, 


| even for those few years, and release the 


beloved ones, who have been crushed 
beneath them! We can recall nothing: 
we can undo nothing; we can revoke 
nothing! We act but once, and that once 
for eternity! Oh! then how wisely and 
how faithfully should we act; how busily 
should we engage ourselves, in all that 


ble for us, to eflace the least line of care, 
from that bright face of affection which 


our folly has so often clouded, as to erase 


from that book on high, the record of 


our darkest crimes! 


But | 


' 
i} 
ii 


' ’ 


But the Commissioners were there, 
and the Rev. BarrnHotomew Crorrty, 


D. D. President of the College of May- 


| nooth was there; and the record of 
| their doings and sayings, ison our study 








table; and in our next number, we ask 
our readers to hear somewhat of his 
statements. 
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* In allusion to the ceaseless exertions made by the abolitionists to prevent the emigration of 


the free 


¢ In allusion to the deep interest which abolitionists have of late evinced for the free people 
of colour, which as yet has produced no better results, than to cause that unha py race to cling 


to their present beggarv and bondage, in preference to the home and the freedom which colo- 
nization offers them in their father land. 


Poetry. 


FOR THE BALTIMORE LITERARY AND RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE» 


A VOICE FROM AFRICA, 
To the Free Coloured Population of the United States. 


BY MRS. G , OF BASTON, PA. 





I. 

SHE sits a weeping widow in the dust, 

With outstretched arms and voice of mournful sound, 
Calling her absent son, the loved, the lost; 

Him, wily tempter’s snares are gathering round* 

Her son, who like the gay gazell would bound, 
Jn thoughtless glee at her maternal side, 

Where now shall he, the loved, the lost be found?— 
Far, far away, beyond the Atlantic tide, 

A weak, a willing slave doth he unbound abide. 


II. 
Return, return, beloved one to my breast, 
The tyrant’s hand thy galling chain hath riven, 
Come back amid my balmiest bowers to rest, 
And taste on earth an earnest sweet of heaven; 
O, seize the golden moment God hath given: 
No more, no more, a willing bondman be— 
Come, on thy native hills, the sun at even 
Shall shed his richest, rosiest beam for thee— 
Come, to thy native hills as their wild whirlwinds free. 


IT. 
Canst thou forget that eve, when the broad sun, 
Sunk glorious to his peaceful ocean-bed; 
And soft the twilight brought his shadows dun, 
To weave a welcome curtain for thy head? 
Canst thou forget the conflagration red, 
That burst ere morn upon thy frenzied sight? 
The fiends loud laugh, exulting in thy dread? 
And the wild screams that through the live-long night, 
Broke frequent on thine ear, and winged thy useless flight? 


IV, 
O lost, degraded one, canst thou forget 
The unmixed horrors of that dreadful hour? 
Burns not the brand upon thy memory yet? 
That seal of wo, which tyrants in their power 
Imprest on thy free soul? The chain thy dower, 
The scourge, the cord, thine only heritage, 
The slave-ship’s dungeon for the fragrant bower; 
O sad exchange, the cruel master’s rage, 
For the wild Afric’s dance, the sport of youth and age. 


V. 
Ah! does he love thee!—Has thy sable brow 
Been blest with charms to captivate his heart!f 
Well—let him be the slave—the master thou, 
Content in turn to act thy former part, 
And be the mean, degraded thing thou art; 


ple of colour. 
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Come at thy call, and at thy bidding go! 
At the mere thought, his scernful soul would start, 

He deems it never, never, can be so; 

Nor thinks his haughty head shall ever stoop so low. 


VI. 

Perchance—but no, one hour upon his soil, 

Remain not thou the finger-mark of scorn— 
Degraded, canst thou stoop for him to toil, 

Till darkest night from dawn of earliest morn? 

Believe him not-—-the burden thou hast borne, 
His ruthless hand shall still compel to bear— 

Thou art, and thou shalt be despised, forlorn— 
Will he his couch, his chariot with thee share? 

Or give thee as a bride his blooming daughter fair?* 


VII. 

O, come again—yet not as thou didst go, 

A naked, blind, barbarian from my shore, 
But rich with treasures of the treacherous foe, 

Strong in his strength, and learned in his lore; 

Thou canst not be a slave—QO, never more, 
Round thy free limbs shall galling fetters twine, 

Thy days of toil, thy nights of anguish o’er; 
Thy treasures far surpass Golconda’s mine, 

For agriculture, arts, and industry are thine. 


VII. 
And with thee, bring the white-man’s sacred charm,t 
His wond’rous talisman of magic power; 
Whose touch can life of every thing disarm, 
And cheer the soul where deep’ning tempests lower; 
QO, be that precious gem thy priceless dower. 
By God’s own hand, ’tis said, to mortals given, 
A balm to soothe disease’s torturing hour; 
and when to death’s dark verge the soul is driven, 
A key to ope the gates which lead from earth to heaven. 


IX. 
Come back, come back to that dark palm-tree’s shade, 
W here erst the joyous hours have gaily flown; 
Recline at sultry noon within the glade, 
And dream of blessings, those canst call thine own; 
Who my unshackled, dark-browed, noble son— 
Who may disturb thy rapturous reverie? 
Thy uncurbed soul her boundless race shall run, 
Glad as the playful panther in his glee, 
And thou mayest be a man, and feel that thou art free!t 


* Are not the schemes of abolitionists Utopian? Amalgamation they have lately renounced 
and decried, and yet they oppose the colonization cause! What proof have they given of great- 
er love to the coloured race than those who advocate colonization? Have they raised more 
funds—freed more slaves, or in any way conferred more blessings upon the African race? 

+t The Bible. How rich are those blessings with which God may gladden Africa, in return 
for the wrongs she has suffered. Notwithstanding his displeasure at the accursed trade which 
has made her bleed at every pore. God may make it work out for her a redemption, both in- 
tellectual and moral, which shall more than repay her. 

t Can the African be a free man in the midst of white men, in the broad and practical mean- 
ing of the word free man? Should we not therefore, all who hate slavery, join in at once re- 
deeming him, and elevating his race and nation? In the spirit of the gospel we would say to 
a oo friends, ‘‘Let there be no strife, 1 pray thee, between me and thee—for we be 

rethren. 
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1835. 
THE PAPAL CONTROVERSY, 
AND 
PAPAL INFLUENCE IN BAL- 
TIMORE. 


Tue address to the public which fol- 
lows, under the signature ‘of one of the 
conductors of this magazine. should more 


appropriately have appeared in one of 


our daily papers. It has been presented 
for publication to two, and refused by 
both. Heart-sick, at the mournful con- 


dition of our city press; and destitute of 


as good reasons to address to others, as 
were disregarded by those applied to, 
its author fulfils the only duty left him, 
and asks from the few that may see these 
pages, a perusal of it. 

Mr. William Gwynn Jones, the puta- 
tive Editor of the Gazette, is said to be 
a gentleman, and a protestant. Indeed, 
it is not iong since, we saw him presiding, 
in Dr. Henshaw’s church, as president 
of a Bible Society. Save the mark! 
We have reason to know, that when, in 
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about so plain a case, and one in regard 
to which a common act of justice, and 
not advice was asked from him. Before 
replying to this note, the mutual friend, 
who had first written of Mr. J’s intended 
course, called on his behalf, and no doubt 
at his suggestion, upon Mr. B., and had 
a free conversation on the subject. Some 
hours atter his departure, the article was 
received ina blank inclosure from the 
hands of the friend who delivered it. 
The article was then sent by another 
friend to the publishers of the American; 
who returned it with a civil note, deciin- 
ing to publish; although, in addition to 



































his own opinion he felt called on to make 
voluntary boastings of the freedom of his | 
columns from all improper influence; | 
and thought himself at liberty to use Mr. | 
Breckinridge’s name as a caption, and, 
to make a free version of his statements, | 
the pretext of his discourse; he procured | 
a mutual friend, to give previous intima- | 
tions of his intended course, with assur- | 
ances, that it was kindly intended. The | 
absence of Mr. B. from this city, during | 
the greater part of December and Janu-| 
ary, left him silent, and ignorant of what | 
was doing;—while from time to a 
Mr. Jones, in his editorial columns, be- 





bea oppression under which the author 
‘was seen to labour, he was a subscriber to 
that paper. 

As to the probable influences which 
produced these results we have no ques- 
tion, nor has the public here, who think 
at all. Let us state a few facts. 

1. The article now published, while it 
was in Mr. J’s office, (the Gazette,) was 











seen and read, among others, by a young 
gentleman, whose father is the host of 
Bishop England when he honours this 
good city with his presence. 

2. The feelings of this gentleman, (the 
father,) on the general controversy may 
be gathered from two facts: 1. He 
applied to a member of Mr. Breckine 
ridge’s congregation not tong ago for a 
lst of the trustees and elders of the 
Church. (What he wanted with them is 
yet to appear!) 2, He rose and left the 
house, still more recently, when Mr, 
McCalla in a lecture mentioned Bishop 





England’s name, in connexion with the 


sides the various help of his correspon- | Inquisition, 


dents, kept amusing the Priests with a 
war upon a poor absent Presbyterian 
Parson! Courageous souls!! ‘The attack, 
as well as we can now remember seems. 
to have been renewed about eight times. 

In the end, Mr. B. returned to Balti-. 


e 


more, and inclosed under cover ofa very | 





; 


the public address which follows; and| 
sent both,,by the hands of one of the 
worthiest gentlemen in town, with the 
express request to publish or return the 
paper—At the end of three days, the 
same friend, brought for answer from 
Mr. J. that he must have a personal in- | 
terview with the author before he could || 
publish the article. In this contingency 


| 


civil note to the Editor of the Gazette, | 


3. It was at first the intention of Mr 


J. to publish this rejected article in the 


Gazette; it was the opinion of his intele 
ligent foreman, who is by repute, a 
frequent contributor to the columns of 
the very respectable journal he is con. 
nected with, that “the article would do;” 
it was the avowed opinion of the former 
editor of that paper, that Mr. B. should 
be allowed to explain and defend him- 
self; Mr. J. stated, that he objected to 
“only two words;” and unluckily, these 
two words, (which he has kept secret 
still) —were revealed afler the young gen- 
tleman spoken of above, had read the 
manuscript! ) 

But it is vain to argue such a matter. 


Mr. B. wrote another note, saying among | Any man of a candid spirit, who read 
other things, that his health did not per- || the repeated attacks in the Gazette, and 
mit’ him to visit Mr. J., and while he || saw the useless boastings about its free- 
would be happy to see him at any time, ||dom, from Popish influerce, would ex- 
it was quite useless to hold discussions || claim at once—Surely, surely, fair-deal- 
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ing demands that the man should be 
allowed to explain his conduct, when he 
offers to do it, over his own signature, 
and does it in terms respectful to all men, | 
and does it in a single article! Yet such 
is neither the logic, the morality, nor the 
independence, of a part at least, of the 
ublic press in Baltimore! 

In illustration of this subject, and that 
the matters may not pass into oblivion, 
we record here two facts. 

1. An individual now living in this city, 
whose name is at the service of any one 
who considers himself as implicated; tells 
us he is ready to make oath, that within a 
few years, every daily paper in this city, 
(except the Patriot, which was not‘ap- 
plied to) including both the American 
and Gazette, refused to publish, even for | 
compensation as an advertisement, the 
Prospectus of a Protestant Newspaper, 
published in New York. 

2. Within a few months (almost 
weeks,) three of the papers in this city, 
in republishing the evidence, taken on 
the trial of the persons arrested for 
burning the Convent near Boston; garb-| 
led it, so as to omit the acknowledgement 
on oath of the Lady Superior, that she 
had threatened, a portion of the people of 
Boston, with Bishop Fenwick and 10,000 
BRAVE Ir1sH: (Poor Watson and Mercer 
could expound the meaning of such 
threats, if they were back from their 
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and that being itself first won, it should 
afterwards be used to win all else,—by 
terror or seduction, is clear enough. 

Before we lay down our pen, we will 
ask in conclusion of this matter: 

1. What protection has any Protestant 
gentleman in this community, in the pre- 
sent state of affairs, in any interest whieh 
the newspapers can reach and choose to 
assail—provided he thinks fit in the 
discharge of any duty, or if you please, 
in mere caprice, to call in question the 
stupid dogmas, and wicked practices of 
the Romish priesthood? 

2. How could a small portion of the 
redundant wealth of our merchants and 
mechanics, and other enterprising citi— 
zens, be more usefully, or more profitably 
employed, than in establishing in this 
city, and in other cities and towns, poli- 
tical presses, and mercantile presses, 
issuing daily papers, that should be de- 
cidedly Protestant? Or is it ever to be, that 
the free and glorious principles of the 
reformation are to be without an advo— 
cate, Only in this free and glorious land! 


Za 


THE REJECTED STATEMENT. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


THE undersigned regrets the ne- 
cessity which compels him to make 











bloody graves.) The AMERICAN was 
one of the papers, that garbled this 
testimony'! ‘The present editor of that’ 
ieading journal, (who is a reputed Ca- 
tholic,) can explain how this extraordi- 
nary omission occurred. In the mean 
time the publishers will excuse us for 
seeing in such arts, a better solution, 
than their own reasons afford, of the 
rejection of Mr. B’s statement. And 
though the Gazette published it truly, it 
admitted without comment an abusive 
article, virtually denying that such tes- 
timony was ever given! 

As to the undue influence, exercised 
by the Popish part of the city, compris- 
ing as they do, less than a quarter of the 
people, and embracing in that quarter 


not even the rateable part of its wealth, | 


enterprise and intelligence; no man who 
is willing to see, doubts it. That this 
influence is ruinous to all who will not 
submit to it, and are too weak to resist 
it, iS so manifest, that it is this very 
startling truth, which makes it so hard 
to get men to act in shaking it off. That 
the press in its turn, should feel this 
blighting influence, is not wonderful; 








------ 
—_———— 


the following statement: 

From the autumn of 1832, to the 
autumn of 1834, the undersigned as 
pastor of the Presbyterian congre- 
gation worshipping in East Balti- 
more-street, preached in various 
parts of this city, about five hundred 
times. During this period, he never 
preached a single discourse intend- 
ed to be, or considered by him, con- 
troversial: nor did he ever in his 
public ministrations, attack any sect 
of persons acknowledged by any 
other sect, to be Christians; and, 
especially did he make ne move- 
ment towards a controversy with 





——;, 





the Roman Catholics. 
In the autumn of 1834, the un- 
dersigned, impelled by reasons, 


which seemed to him imperious, 
but which he supposes would not 
interest the public, commenced, 
without previous notice of any kind, 
and in his regular week-day minis- 
trations, a series of lectures, in a 
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small room, attached to his church, | 
on the prophecies of the New Tes- 
tament, which he supposed had re- 
ference, to the church called by its 
members, Roman Catholic and A pos- 
tolical. These lectures were follow- | 
ed by others in the same room, for 
the benefit of his own charge, on 
some of the authorised religious 
publications, issued with the sanc- 
tion of persons high in office in that 
church, in this city. 

In the midst of one’ of these lec- 
tures, a Catholic Priest, said to be 
Rector of one of their churches in 
this city, interrupted the exercises 
in a manner which nothing but the 
forbearance of my friends, prevented 
from receiving its merited reward. 
The excitement produced by this 
incident brought together week after 
week, such numbers of persons, 
anxious to hear what might be said, 
as to compel us to open our church; 
where lectures upon the great points 
of doctrinal difference between Ca- 
tholics and Protestants were conti- 
nued until the early part of Decem- 
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while | charged this rather as accu- 
sation against those who sought, 
than those who from interest or feel- 
ing, yielded to this influence, in any 
degree: I am bound to say, that I 
believe the Catholic population of 
Baltimore, with less than one-quar- 
ter of the aggregate wealth, enter- 
prise, and intelligence of this good 
city, has for years exerted tenfold 
the influence over the press, that all 
the remaining three-quarters ever 
did. And, I for one, am ready to co- 
operate for the destruction of this 
hurtful and undue influence. Per- 
sonally, | am a stranger to most of 
those who conduct the public press, 
amongst us; and never intended to 
call in question their right to act as 
they thought fit in relation to this 
subject; asserting at the same time, 
the right and the duty of the Protes- 





tants in this city, to provide against 
such a state of affairs. 

I will be allowed to say, that it is 
against the fatal doctrines of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and not 
against the city press, that I wage 





ber, when I left the city on a jour- 
ney from which I have just returned. 

In the course of one of these lec- 
tures, in which it was attempted to 
be proven, that the Roman Catholic 
Church, is essentially and univer- 
sally aggressive, exclusive and in- 
tolerant, I asserted incidentally their 
influence over the whole political 
press of this city. In an editorial 
article in the Gazette of December 
10, 1834, it is said, that I had thought 
proper ‘‘ publicly and frequently to 


declare the subserviency of the whole | 


press in this city to this particular 
sect.’’ I will be permitted to say, 
that neither respect for myself, nor 
for the gentlemen who conduct “the 
whole press in this city,’’ would ever 


allow me to assert its “‘subservien- | 


cy’ —in such unqualified terms to 
any setofmen. I have said, and I 
am ready to establish the truth of 
the assertion, that the sect now 
spoken of, has sought, and still 
seeks, a totally undue influence over 





war. It is with Priests, and not with 
Printers that I seek fairly to end a 
controversy, forced upon me. It is 
before the assemblies of the people, 
not in the daily papers, that I desire 
to be allowed to explain the doctrines 
of the Cross of Christ. and free them 
from the pollutions of the darkest 
‘ages, and the worst hierarchy the 
world ever saw. Wherever, there- 
fore, the present respectable Arch- 
‘bishop, or any of his talented Bi- 
‘shops, Priests, or other associates 
think fit to accept a standing offer 
made long ago, and now repeated, 
by Wirtiiam L. McCatza, Jonn 
BreECKINRIDGE and myself, we, or ei- 











ther of us, will attempt to show, that 


‘their religion is not the religion of 
God, and THat THEIR CHURCH 18 
NoT THE Cuurcn oF Jesus Curist. 
Unless this fair and plain offer is ac- 
cepted, J trust I shall be allowed to 
pursue my own course, in my own 
pulpit; and that the public will pay 





the public press of this city; and 











no attention to the various private 
| misrepresentations set on foot to 
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shield a cause which admits of no || this the abrogation of all religion; the 


public and manly defence. | 


As my name and conduct have | 
been repeatedly called in question, | I. 
in theGazette, during my absence, in 


' relation to this subject, 1 hope the | 


Editor of that paper will feel no dif- | 


ficulty in publishing this statement. 
Very respectfully, 
RO: J. BRECKINRIDGE. 
February 9, 1835. 


NEUTRALITY. . 
THERreE is no proposition of sufficient | 
consequence to merit decision, that can, 
be said to have more than two sides to | 








it. We may give a new turn to some | 


part of a case, and thus while we ima-_ 
mine we have found a third side, really | 


make a new question having itself but |) 
The new question may be || 


two sides. 
more or less important than the one out| 


of which it grew; and, it may be pro-| 


duced in a great variety of ways; and) 


may spring from absolutely numberless || 


Cowardice, vanity, love of | 


peace, wisdom, self-interest, folly, indif- the hand and caress and trust them? 


| And why rather, the minions and sworn 


motives. 


ference, jealousy, and so on endlessly, 


Alas! how complex are the operations of, 
our corrupted nature, and how innumer- | 


able are the contingencies on which the 
simplest issues depend! 

But as to neutrality. There is really 
no such thing in the great mass of cases, 


which we are totally indifferent; and the 


thoritative settlement of the question! 
He who refuses to act at all, throws 
himself upon society, as a dead mass, 
and adding just so much to its inert force, | 
takes his stand in reality firmly for what- | 
ever happens te exist. If society were | 
perfect, such men would be the very 
wisest; as it is, they serve no other pur- | 
pose than to give stability to evil; and, 
perhaps, deserve our thanks, for giving | 
ns opportunity to become familiarized | 
with the evils they force us to endure. 
Men do not consider that in number- 
less cases, the impossible neutrality 
which they affect, is not only active 
opposition to that which ought to come 
to pass; but that they are thus jeopar- 


ane the very interests and enjoyments, | 


which they hope by their neutrality to 
secure. ‘he founders of American li- 
berty and the framers of all the American | 
Constitutions, established the illimitable 
freedom of religious opinion. This is 
wise, and well. But, men considered 
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| the fierce Jesuit. 











| duty of universal neutrality in religion 
 supervened; and the resultis general scep- 
| icism. 

We could smile, if it were in the very 
_ bitterness of grief, to hear Christian men, 
and speculative believers, and true Pro- 
testants,—speaking in total indifference, 


of ail the great principles of the Refor- 
| mation. We care not-whether our frend 
| be Catholic or Protestant, say they:. we 
| take no part in these discussions; —we ob- 


ject to all uncharitableness. 


Good souls! 
Pity it is, they were not in Arcadia, or 
in the enchanted valley of Abysimia! 

If there were a million of worshippers 
of Juno in this Christian land, what fol- 
lower of the Lamb would not feel himself 
called on, to labour for their conversion 
to God? And why not for the worship- 
pers of Mary? 

If the Prince of Wales had ten thou- 
sand followers, spies, vassals, up and 
down, in this heritage left tous by our 
fathers, wet with their blood poured out 
like water to win it; what patriot would 
look kindly on them, and take them by 


followers of Prince Peter? 
Neutrality towards Rome! When was 


Rome neutral? And where will the liber- 
ty to be neutral abide, when Rome sits 
|again a queen upon many waters? 
| John. Huss, burned with the safe conduct 
which the life of man throws before him. || 
We may say here’is a matter, about | 
| science, 
very saying so, may amount to an au-/| 
| from God to kill those who said the eart 


Ask 


ofan emperor in his pocket. Ask Gallileo, 
who recanted his own demonstrations in 
to keep from being murdered 
by brutal Priests, who claimed authorit 


moved round the sun. Ask the immortal 
Wickliffe, whose honoured remains, a 
general council met ina distant state ef 
Europe, ordered to be dug up from his 
native soil, and openly dishonoured. Ask 
the deep cells of the Inquisition—the 
keen sword of the crusader—the rack of 
Ask the army of mar- 
tyrs, the hosts of slaughtered innocents, 

whose blood made every field in Furope 
red; appeal to heaven, and scream to the 
deepest pit of To het ,—where does 
Rome leave space for neutrality? All 
that can speak in history, reason, and 
truth—all that is vocal in heaven, and 
earth, and hell, could reply with one 
voice, RoME IS DRUNK WITH THE BLOOD 
OF THE Saints! 

They said of Jesus, he hath a devil; 
of Paul, he is mad; of othess, they turn 
the world upside down. Oh! may our 
names be written by the side of Paul’s; 
may our seats ever be at the feet of Jesus! 
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1835. Common 


COMMON TALK.—P an or a Srory., 


A. Do you read much? 

B. No. 

A. Do you write much? 

B. No. 

A. Do you think much? 

B. Incessantly. I have heard men 
reproached with folly, for thinking of one 
thing, while they were speaking of ano- 
ther; and if I remember right, 1 once 
read ina work of Mr. Campbell’s, who 
answered Hume, (some think he did ne 
more than answer him literally) a chap- 
ter toshow how a man may write non- 
sense, when he thinks he is writing capi- 
tal sense, by thinking of one thing, and 
writing of another. I believe in such 
things, half way, at least. 

A. You dont write much, you say? 

B. No. 1 dont understand many things 
well enough to write about; and as to 


the few i do understand something of, | 


they strike me in a light so different 
from what they do most people; that I 
am sometimes afraid of the thoughts 
themselves, much less writing them. 
Besides, I hate to be laughed at for the 
singularity of my notions; and still worse 
to have my manuscript civilly returned; 
and worst of all, to have some poor edi- 
tor er publisher, ushering me before so- 
ciety with a caveat, te take care, such as 
I used when a boy, to fasten to the mane 
of my poney, with “let him pass” on it, 
as | would turn him out to run home, 
after he had carried me back to school 
after the holidays. 

A. As to not writing and publishing, 
and becoming famous to boot, because 
you dont understand, what you wish to 
write about; that is good only in part. 
The renouned Mr. , Was a 
shoemaker, and he determined to turn 
out author. He first thought of writing 
on the Greek article; but he found some 
little previous knowledge, absolutely in- 
dispensable here, and changed his plan. 
He next proposed to publish on the Dif- 
ferential Calculus; but here also, gene- 
ralizing and conjecturing would not quite 
cover the whole ground, and he wisely 
shifted his plan again. His third launch 
was into the profoundest depths of me- 
taphysical science,—and he has actually 
produced one of the most abstruse works 
of the age, on the most abstruse points, 
according to the old modes of thinking, 
of the nature of spiritual being, and ac- 
lion, | 

B. I read Greek when a boy; and 








| 





have looked a little into the higher de- 
partments of mathematical science; but 
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as for metaphysics and novels—I class 
them together, as thev haunted me to- 
gether, and the paroxism went off about 
the same time,—(1 do not wish to give 
oflence;) perhaps, they’ are both well 
enough in their places. (if they could 
only be found;) but as to making seri- 
ous proposals to me to write metaphy- 
sics; I would as soon think of living on 
bur-artichoaks. 

A. Why not, fall on the other horn, 
and write a regular romance? 

B. And so, live on whip-silabub? But, 
l have dreamed of such things. Indeed, 
1 have gone so far as to lay the scenes, 
and pick the events, and group, (in my 
mind, observe) the scenes for several 
stories, which the world will never see. 

A. You surely jest, you write moral 
fiction! Pray, give us a glimpse at one 
plan at least? 

B. In the west of France, there is a 
small town, near the Spanish border, 
called Bayonne, situated, [ take for 
granted in the most romantic and beau- 
tiful part, of that lovely and marvellous 
land. Early in this century, there was 
met there, the most extraordinary as- 
semblage of personages, to decide the 
most interesting points, that the whole 
of the career of Napoleon gave rise to. 
There was the Emperor and his brilli- 
ant court, more redolent with glory and 
genius, than any the world ever saw. ° 
There was the exiled King of Spain, 
with his imperious and abandoned 
Queen, followed by their minister the 
Prince of Peace, the wonderful Manuel 
Godoy, the paramour of a queen, who 
had yet art enough to be the idol.of his 
injured king; reputed a man of no parts, 
and yet able to shake the Spanish mon- 
archy, and actually planning to over- 
throw the empire of Morocco. And 
then what a beautiful underplot, to in- 
troduce the renowned Ali-Bey,—have 
you read his travels? who was a Span- 
ish grandee, and the agent of Godoy to 
revolutionize the government of Moroc- 
co; and who was really at this moment 
in Bayonne; and recount his plans, 
his hopes, his ardent devotion to the 
dark and tempting cause he had chos- 
en, and his fatal mischance, and the. 
gloom of his great soul, broken by com- 
plicated treachery and woes! 

A. Upon my honour, Sir, you rise with 
your subject. 

B. The “beloved” Ferdinand, was at 
the same moment, in the midst of these 
remarkable personages; himself not the 
least singular of the group. History 
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furnishes no parallel, in which, a man of 
so mean a character, and such low en- 
dowments as Ferdinand, was able to 
arouse the intense sympathies, and the 
heroic efforts of a great and warlike peo- 
ple in his behalf, in comparison with 
himself. Then the dark underplot, that 
might be woven, of the quenchiless and 
demoniac fury with which his mother 
hated him; and the horrible insight into 
the human heart, her dark surmises as 
to his illigitimaecy afford us—Alas! alas! 
when [ look on the venerated faces of 
the chaste and noble women God _ has 
given me to love, in so many of the sa- 


cred relations of lifes my mind turns} 


away from that part of the picture. But 
I need not go further into detail. The 
greatness of the occasion; the rareness 
of the assemblages; the strength of the 
contrasts; the majesty of some of the 
personages, and the meanness of others; 
all got up under the peculiar colouring of 
those tempestuous times—upon my word, 
a very fine sketch might be worked out 
of it. And if I ever go to Bayonne 
Pshaw, how that mav be! 

A. But you have said nothing scarce- 
ly of Napoleon, the real hero of the 











F es’ 


thoughts surpass the reach of the high- 
est genius to imitate. By the bye, there 
is another little point of French story, so 
strongly illustrative of the manner in 
which that nation did, and does, and will 
lorever feel towards Napoleon, and so 


i . . . . *% *a° 
conclusive besides, of the impossihility 
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| 
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whole piece. 

B. Notso. I some times thought I 
would make Ali Bay, the hero; some- 
times I pitched on Castanos, a young 
Spanish grandee, and one of the future 
historians of that period; some times | 
thought of Godoy himself. ‘Then again, 
{ imagined it would be best, to draw 
the character of a kind, philosophic, lite- 
rary Priest,—partly imbued with the 
new opinions brought in by the French 
revolution, and yet not fully able to 
shake off old notions, such a man per- 
haps, as the Abe de Pradt; and make 
the interest of the story turn a little on 
him. And then, I considered the proprie- 
ty of letting in a concealed Jesuit, with 
the necessary array of plots, racks, seduc- 
tions, and unrepeatable deviltries. And 
then the idea of a Protestant English- 
man, as an officer in the household of 
one of the Spanish Princes; with the 
deep honour, truth, nobility, and strong 











of thinking to make him a prominent ac- 
tor or speaker, in a piece of moral fiction, 
that I will recall it to your memory; the 
more especially, at this incident is itself, 
the ground for one of the best sketches 
ever drawn by the power of genius. 

A. And another of your intended ro- 
mances? 

Bb. No matter. You remember what 
is called the campaign of Paris. That 
bloody, disastrous, and yet glorious cam- 
paign; which lost France after such pro- 


|digies of valour and skill, had been put 


forth to save her. You remember that 
the terrible masses of the enemies of 
france, approached the capital in two 
lines. Napoleon manoeuvred in front, 
and with the fury ofa tiger, fought one 
army to-day, and another to-morrow; 
until literally overborne, by advancing 
brute force. Instead of giving up, he 
manoeuvred from their front to their rear, 
and there again renewed the tremendous 
conflict, first on one, then on the other 
of the advancing columns! Oh! if the 
ancient spirit of those Gauls who, almost 
unarmed and naked, beat the mailed 
legions of Rome, when Cesar did not 
lead them, had but burned in the breasts 
of the modern Parisians; what a time 
was this, to have thrown the standard 
of their ancient monarchy abroad, and 
beneath its ample folds, rushed man, wo- 
man and child, en masse, to the delivery 
of such a leader, the overthrow of such 
foes! ‘The Parisians dance better than 
their ancestors; and they can make more 
kinds of victuals out of the same food; 
but they did not do this act, for which 
remotest generations would have risen 
up, and blessed them! The Parisians 
did not do it; but their sons did. And, 
although cutemporary history has passed 
it nearly in silence, and their fathers 
have nearly forgotten it, the lads of 


moral sense that belongs to the Protes- Paris, did an act, which will be recount- 
tant principles, occurred to me. Whien || ed to the end of time, as one of the most 


I write the romance, [ am not certain 
what this peculiar part may turn out. 

A. But, the Emperor Napoleon, what 
of him? 


B. True—true. 


i 
| 
| 








heroic, ever prompted by the noble ardour 
of youth. 

A. And pray what was it? 

B. In the midst of the struggle of the 


Whe can dare to|| Emperor before the gates of Paris, five 


put him forward to speak in fiction, || thousand boys, without artillery, without 
whose commonest realities, exceed fan-|| cavalry, secretly, at mght, marched out 


cy; and whose households, words and of the gates, to unite themselves with 
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him, and die by his side. In the mean 
time, as related above, Napoleon, had ta- 
ken post in the rear of his enemies; the 
young heroes, were ignorant of it. But 
meeting one column of their advancing 
enemies, they were sure it was Napole- 
on’s legions falling back, and pressed for- 
ward with enthusiasm, shouting his be- 
loved name, to unite with his ranks. 
They were waked from their delusion 
by a general discharge upon them, along 
the whole front of the enemy. The 
bravest created being, in an enraged 
boy! These paused one moment, and 
then gave battle so furiously, as to make 
the Austrians aud Prussians fall back; 
and give them time to file off. No 
thought of return entered into their 
young hearts; they took another route, 
and still advancing to meet Napoleon, fell 
in next with the Russian column, steadi- 
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ly advancing upon the devoted capital. 
The Emperor Alexander felt even his 
cold breast melt with unwonted emotion, 
over the noble lads; and tned to save 
them. But no; they spurned all offers 
to treat; a free passage to Napoleon, or 
instant battle, was all they would accept. 
And with, vive ’Empereur! shouted from 
the depths of their brave hearts, they 
charged deep into the fiercest ranks of 
the autocrat, and fell a monument ot de- 
votion to patriotism, beside which re- 
nouned Thermopile has no title to be 
named! 

A. Indeed, indeed, it will never do. 

B. But it will do; what will never do? 

A. ‘To make Napoleon a prominent 
hero of romance, will never do. Your 
stories do pretty well. 

B. And pray, why are you writing, 
from time to time? 

A. I was out of matter, the printer 
wanted it, and I am obliged to you for 
it. If we can get nothing else we shall 
print it; if you lose the plans of both 
novels, it is all the better for you. 


B. As to that, I save people some sin, ’ 


by doing, what I advise you to do with 
your Magazine; I give all men, full li- 
cense to use as their own, whatever they 
can get out of me. Do the same by vour 
periodical, and it will save people the sin 
of pirating. Others too may give you 
the same privilege; and who knows but 
you may find it useful. 





A truly wise man is he who learns of 
every body. 
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Or all good things, we are inclined to be- 
lieve,that theological schools,are amongst 
the most questionable. For of all things 
generally received as good, they are em- 
phatically amongst the most hable to be 
abused, and to be the most widely hurt- 
ful when perverted. That they are 
indispensable even to the acquisition of 
the very deepest learning, may be per- 
haps questioned when we consider the 
mighty achievements of so many English 
divines, with their nearly total want of 
seminaries expressly designed for theo- 
logical learning. hat they are pecu- 
liarly advantageous to personal growth 
in holiness, seems greatly to be question- 
ed, when we behold the multitudes of 
those educated in their walls, in our day, 
who instead of taking hold of the business 
of spreading the gospel of God in the 
world, with the self denying zeal and 
humble faithfulness of their fathers; are, 
trooping up and down the land, in every 
possible sort of agency, hunting up im- 
portant charges, while the destitute 
churches are imploring their services, 
and ready, ata moment's warning to give 
up the preaching of Jesus, and turn to 
any secular, or half-secular calling, that 
oflers ease and respectability, or even 
honorable distinction. That they are even 
serviceable in a high degree, in the de- 
fence and perpetuation of a clear stand- 
dard of orthodoxy; will be asserted with 
some qualification, by those who have 
considered the past, or who look atten- 
tively at what is passing around us, 

It may perhaps be admitted, (we are 
disposed to admut,) that such establish- 
ments are now not to be dispensed with, 
by any body of Christians that wishes to 
preserve its own peculiar testimony. We 
may denounce war as a system; but if 
my enemies bristle my whole frontiers 
with forts, i must needs oppose others 
to him: and if I have admitted those lo- 
cations to be made, in the very heart of 
my dominions, it makes the necessity for 
defence, but the more imperative. So, to 
drop the figure—as the rage of the times 
is for theological seminaries, it seems 
wiser to watch them with vigilant care, 
than to waste our strength in useless op- 
position; and better to prepare those, in 
the highest degree capable of answering 
the ends we wish to attain by them, than 
to give the highest inducements by the 
lack of such as may deserve our com- 
mendation, to students of theol to 














The young oak to be a useful tree, 
must not be reared in a hot-bed. 








frequent those which can hardly fail to 
injure them. 
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It is not pleasant to the human heart, || schemes, that are to end in the “salva- 
when disciplined in the best manner, to } tion of our country and the world!” We 
| pass by the expression of the feelings 
| which ought to arise at such a statement, 


have the best things paraded belore us, 
with great pretension and . arrogance. 


But if we are somewhat doubtful of the | 


i made with the knowledge of the pro- 


real utility of the thing, this mode of’) fessors; and how it could be made without 
taking a man’s applause by storm, may | it, under the circumstances, 1s nut easy 


overbear modest people, but even they) to see. 


We pass by all notice of the 


° . ‘ ‘ i ° 
will consider it as shockingly bad taste. || person, whose name is appended to the 
Again we may be allowed to say, that | 


real’ merit, is not exceedingly forward to 
speak of itself; and on those rare occa- 
sions when it becomes unavoidable duty | 
to do so, it is done with decorum, with | 
brevity, and with just regard to the| 
claims of others. | 
So, moreover, if there be one point of 
good breeding, above all others fortified | 
by every consideration, of the soundest 
policy, surely it is, that those who are 
Stranyvers, and improvers by profession, 
should put forward their schemes, in such 
a way, as neither to exaggerate their own 
claims and pretensions, nor wound and 
insult, the poor natives, who are distin- | 
guished by being the recipiants of these | 
blessings. | 
It ever it has fallen to our lot to read 
a production that trancendently merited 
the full condemnation that every just 
man would bestow upon a total violation 
of all the rules of modesty, propriety, and 
decorum hinted at above; we are pained 
to say, it was when we perused a pam- 
phlet, entitled the F%fth Annual Report 
of the Trustees of the Cincinnati Lane 
Seminary: &c. &c. with an AppenDIX, 
Statement of the Faccriry, &c. &e. 
On the very first page of the report 
the following passage commences. ‘*No 
sentiment seen:s more deeply to pervade 
the minds of eastern as well as western 
philanthropists than this, that the salva- 
tion of our country and the world, is in- 
timately connected with the intellectual | 
and moral elevation of the west; and | 
that this school of the prophets, under | 
God, is destined to exert a leading influ- | 
ence in the accomplishment of this im- | 
portant result.” Now what is this but 
saying in plain English that Messrs. | 
Lyman Beecher, ‘Thomas J. Biggs, and | 
Calvin E. Stowe, professors in Lane 
Seminary (whether the “Hon. Mr. Dick- | 
inson, Superintendant and steward,” is 
meant to be included, we cannot say; but | 
certainly, he is the first steward, we have | 
seen bearing his title,) are the persons to 
whom, ‘eastern as well as western phi- 
lanthropists” turn their longing eyes, 
when they seek for those who are “to) 
exert a leading influence ” in those | 
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officially, as putative father 
of the whole. But we assert, and we 
appeal to the entire west, for the 
truth of the assertion; that there is not 
one state in all the Mississippi Valley, in 
which there are not at least three cler- 
gymen, who are as sound, as cogent, as 
eloquent, as pious, as learned, as influ- 
ential, and in all respects as well deser- 
ving to “exert a leading influence,” in 
favour of all that is for God’s glory, and 
man’s good, as these very three profes- 
sors, with the Hon. Steward, and the 
difident agent, thrown in, for good 
count. Nay more, we assert that this is 
true, of the Methodist, Baptist, Presby- 
terian, and Episcopal sects, each sepa- 
rately, in every one of those states, in 
which many ministers, of those denomi- 
nations labour. And what is still more 
to the point, we will restrict, if necessa- 
ry, the persons out of whom such an es- 
timate should be made, to western men; 
to men, burn neither in the northern nor 
eastern states. ‘The western men, we 
should select might not perhaps, be as 
skillful, nor possibly as famous nor as for- 
tunate as it regarded some matters. We 
should despair of finding one, that would 
be able to write even such a report as 
the one before us; which besides its vari- 
ous elegancies as mere vernacular En- 
glish, has shown, at least two confessedly 
important subjects, in lights perfectly 
clear, perfectly opposite, and yet perfect- 
lv uncertain afier all! As to manual la- 
bour, for instance, there is a choice speci- 
men, of non-committal, made up of 
Strong statements on both sides, with in- 
ferences, that flow from neither. As to the 
literary department, the strongest rea- 
sons are given, why itts abolished, with 
the admission and the record proof that 
it is continued! We should despair alto- 
gether of finding western men of deser- 
ved eminence who would take both sides 
of all complicated questions, and while 
they showed one part of their faces 
to the east, and another to the south, and 
a third to their students, and a fourth 
to their immediate public, like the cele- 
brated Pepin, whom we saw in our boy- 


report, 


|hood, dash round their appropriated ca- 
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reer, amid thunders of applause, riding ) 
four horses at once, and charging like a |, 


whirlwind, upon vuid space. But if men 
be wanting to teach religion, to enligh- 
ten men, and to serve God at once 
faithfully and effectually, we stand to our 
first statement, 

The truth is, the poor west, has long 
been made to carry the personal selfish, | 
and party schemes, of all who were at 
ence cunning and unscrupulous enough | 
to lay loads upon her. And while in 
many instances men have freely given 
their money, and ventured their person- | 
al efforts, to build up their peculiar plans 
of aggrandizement whether for persons 
or opinions, in that mighty outline of 
associated states; it is also true, that 
thousands of benevolent hearts, have 
given liberally, and hundreds perhaps of 
devoted men, have gone in person to 
cast themselves into the masses, that are 
springing up into greatness every where 
over its face, and to labour faithfully and 
truly for their good. God will bless and 
reward such; and whatever may be said 
to the contrary, he does it commonly, in 
the very act of their removal, by throw- 
ing them amongst a people kind, noble, 
and improveable above most others; and 
by bettering in a thousand forms of as- 
sociation, property, respectability and in- 
fluence, their entire condition. *Tis pitia- 
ble to hear people speaking of self denial 
in going to the west. Sometimes, this 
may be the case; but very rarely. In 
general, all men, and especially ministers 
who go west, if they are worthy and 
humble, have ten thousand reasons for 
thankfulness, where they have one for 
regret. 

hese erroneous opinions of western 


institutions, society, men and things, are | 


pardonable, where no means of correct 
information have existed. But the gen- 
tlemen, who wrote and approved and 
published the Report with the Appendix 
&c. we have spoken of, had some rea- 
sons, to know things as they are. Some 


— 


der the 























have been long there, some have travel- 


ed extensively in the west, some removed | 
They | 
know therefore, that the general tone of 
superiority which they seem willing to 


thither expressly as improvers. 


assume, was utterly unmerited; and the 
general and distinguishing prominence 
given to eastern, in contrast with wes- 
tern liberality, religion and all excellence 
was at once invidious and unjust; and 
the pre-eminence, in the field they have 
chosen to enter for their own purposes, 
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the utmost complacency, wholly gratui- 
tous. ‘They had only to open their eyes 
and see around them, scores of persons, 
not excluding ministers of every sect, 
who had emigrated to the west, un- 
influence of the very views 
and opinions, on which this report ap- 


pears to have been based, and had found 
themselves woefully deceived at all points. 
They deceived themselves as to the real 


state of the west; and then decevied them- 
selves as to the sort of people, who would 
succeed there. The first mistake led 
them deeply to underrate those they 
meant to labour amongst; the second 
mistake made them still more fatally over- 
rate themselves. ‘The compound result 
of both errors is shown, in reference to 
the clerical profession, in the hundreds 
of idle secular preachers of the various 
sects, who utterly useless in the rank 
they assume, and just as obstinately bent 
on not submitting to their true position, 
make shift to satisfy themselves, and 
their deluded friends at a distance, that 
their mischance is to be attributed to 
the folly and wickedness of the people 
who have cast them off. Instead of ad- 
mitting any hint of the real state of the 
case, we find in this pamphlet, the most 
exaggerated pretensions, set up for this 
seminary, as a place where things are to 
be projected on an unusual scale, pushed 
with unusual power, and made doubly 
effectual, by converting eastern boys 
into western giants, and licking western 
cubs into eastern shapes; and all, after 
the newest and most approved methods. 
Did mortal man ever concieve of such 
an abuse of the public credulity, as is 
here attempted, in the list of works spo- 
ken of in such familiar terms, as our little 
girl prattles about Parley’s books; and 
which is given as a list of “a few of the 
books,’ most useful to be read, and part 
only of the most necessary and most ea- 
stly accessible helps in the English and 
atin Languages.” Upon a slight count, 
to the best of our ignorance we make 
bold to say, these ‘‘few books,” to be 
handled as play things, in the intervals 
of their manual labours by these young 
giants at the walnut hills, would fall 
very little short of one thousand duode 
cimo volumes, written by perhaps one 
hundred and fifty different authors! And 
among these ‘‘most easily accessible helps,” 
the Latin FATHERS, the DIVINE LEGA- 
TION, the MAGDEBURG CENTURIATORS, and 
such treasures, may we not say of lite- 


) | rary curiosity, in this hemisphere, as it 
which they here take to themselves with 
A : 


makes an incident in a common man’s 
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life only to look at,—figure thro’ the ap- 
pendix to the report, in the most incon- 
ceiveable familiarity! We hate to be per- 
sonal, but we take leave to express our 
utter incredulity, that all the professors, 
trustees, students, agents, “Hon. Stew- 


ard,” and patrons of Lane‘Seminary, all | 


together, in all their joint lives, ever read 
these “few books,” set down in their 
schedule as most necessary and most easi- 
ly accessible helps!” Nothing in the com- 
pass of literary absurdity, ever equalled 
this passage, except the conduct of that 
bookseller who printed the immortal An- 
nalogy, and called it Barnes’ Butler: and 
this we always supposed, might have 
been meant as a joke! 

We fear the credulity of our best na- 
tured reader will fail him, when after 
such a parade, as we have but faintly 
conveyed to his mind, thisseminary with 


, 


its three eastern professors, its great 
funds, its “few books and most easily ac- | 
cessible helps,” its “leading influence,” 


over the “country and the world,” by 
controling first the west; should in the 
fifth annual report show no more than 
nineteen theological students! ‘There are 
indeed seventeen others, called “‘prepa- 
ratory class;” not literary perhaps, as 
that department is abolished; with the 
salvo however that*‘as a number of young 
gentlemen, from abroad have entered 
the institution, before this arrangement 
was made, the theological professors 


propose to continue the instruction of 


such as may be fitted for the theological 
class the next year.” Whether this 
means they are to be taught for a year; 
or, that such only are to be taught, as 
in a year will be fit for the class of theo- 
logy, non constat; so let it pass. In 
another page it would appear, these 
were young men, “special cases where 
age or other circumstances, prevented 
their going to college;” and therefore 


by implication, to take a short cut into | 








the ministry. One thing greatly surpri- | 


ses us; namely, the great preponderance 
of eastern young men in the school. Out 
of the whole theological class certainly 


not over three, and possibly not one, is | 


hy birth a western man! 


' 
i 


Now we would crave light to show us| 


how such an establishment, under such | 


auspices, with such results, can lawfully 
be called, a western institution; or can 
reasonably be supposed capable of exert- 


ing a tolerable, we will not say a leading | 


influence in the great west? The thing 
is simply preposterous; and Lane Semi- 


—— 
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| Mississippi valley, and is scarcely more 
identified with western interests and 
sympathies, than would be the case if it 
were located in some beautiful New En- 
gland village. And so it will forever be 
with all such efforts, upon such a people. 
The world does not yet understand 
western America. Read the laws of 
those young Republicks: where do you 
find wiser? Examine their condition; 
where do you behold things so nobly 
projected? Hear their statesmen; who ex- 
cel them in wisdom and deep thoughv 
Listen to their orators; who are able to 
overcome them in debate? Hear the 
voices of their preachers; who excel them? 
-Then send the wisest and the best on- 
| ward with the course of man, of nature 
and of empire, to practice with his equals, 
all the virtues, and spread with his breth- 
ren all the blessings that knowledge and 
religion have to give. Let arrogance 
and pretension, and assumed superiority, 
no longer have place. 

It is in vain to seek a radical chan 
in the future character of the west. Tt 
is already seen; it is already fixed unal- 
terably as to its leading traits. It should 
not be changed if it could; it could not, 
if it were to be desired.. The French- 
man has seated himselfon the beautiful 
Ohio; and the Swiss nearly by his side; 
are their children French and Swiss? 
The stable German, the hardest of all 
men to denationalize, sets up his staff; 
and near him the shrewd Yankee, and 
the open-hearted Southerner. What 
are their offspring? All, all, are western. 
One generation, the first born on the soil, 
is a western generation—it is neither 
foreigner, nor Yankee, nor Virginian— 
it is a native, hemogenious generation, 
with a character of its own; and that 
equal to any among men. This charac- 
ter, may be enlightened, may be Chris- 
tenised, may be sanctified; therefore, all 
who go rightly to work with it, succeed, 











in blessing and being blessed. But it 
cannot be unmade, and therefore, hun- 
dreds fail. Above all, (we say it not in 


_unkindness,) it can never be Yankeefi- 


ed; therefore, Lane Seminary, has been 
hitherto, eminently a Humbug! 


TRANSIENT DELIGHTS. 


How fading are the joys we dote upon, 
Like aparitions seen, and gone! 

But those which soonest take their flight, 
Are the most exquisite and strong; 
Like angel’s visits, short and bright, 





| Mortality’s too weak to bear them 


nary, has but little more influence, in the 
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Anecdote of the late Ropert OLIVER. 
Tue following incident was related to 


actor in it. 

There resides in Baltimore, (may he 
long reside there, the emblem of an honest 
man)—an individual who for more than 
forty years was one of the principal dray- 
men in this city. During tnis long period, 
he was constantly engaged, in the line 
of his calling, for the late Mr. Oliver, 
who became strongly interested in his 
independent, manly, and upright charac- 
ter. A few years ago, this drayinan, 
became, it was feared by some of his 
friends, some what embarrassed in his 
affairs, in consequence of heavy losses, 
by other persons. Mr. Oliver, it seems, 
supposed the case tou be much worse 
than it was, with his old acquaintance, 
whom he met casually on the pavement, 
and contrary to his habit, lingered to 
say something, before he passed on. 

“How are you to-day, John?” 
he. 

“Well, Sir, 1 thank ye; quite well, 
thank God.” 

“ How are you getting on John? The 
times are pretty hard, and you are get- 
ting old; how do you make out?” 

“Why, passably Sir, [’m obliged to 
ye; I’ve lost a good deal; but Pve enough 
left to be comfortable.” | 

Well, John, I’m glad to hear it; and 
I only wanted to say,—as you are very 
old, and the city is but a dull place, to 
old people; when you are tired of it, I 
have a nice farm in the country, where 
you shall be more than welcome, to 
walk about, the balance of your days!” 

Was ever noble act, done in more re- 
fined terms! He who repeats this anec- 
dote, never knew Mr. Oliver; but his 
heart beat thick with emotion, as _ his 
old friend’s face ran down with tears, 
while he told its—and while his life lasts, 
—for this one act,—he will repeat his 
name with reverence. 


said 


THE JESUITS. 

Tue fatal influence which this society 
exercised over all that ever fell into their 
toils is well illustrated, by the manner in 
the late Dr. Wuarron, and the late 
ARCHBISHOP CarrRoLL, speak of them. 
(See WuartTon’s Remains, vol. 2, pages 
13, note, and 53, note.) At a time when 
this monstrous society, for its crimes and 
injuries to the world, had been suppress- 
ed every where—that the constitutions 
of Christian states permitted it to be 
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done; Dr. W.a Protestant, but once a 


| Jesuit, speaks of them with tender re- 
the individual who now repeats it, by || gard, and decided commendation, and 
the person who was himself, a principal | denounces the act which suppressed 














them, as a “monument of the ingratilude 
and tyranny” of the church he had re- 
nounced. In replying to this, Mr. Car- 
roll, the highest dignitary of the Papacy, 
in the new world, recalls the remem- 
brance of this dreadful, and abolished 
order, and pronouncing on the Jesuits 
the most decided eulogium, tries to free 
the church of Rome trom the infamy of 
their suppression, by attributing that act 
‘to the unworthy condescension and sin- 
ister views of an artful and ltemporising 
Pontiff” Reader, will you remember, 
that it is GANGANELLI, who is so spoken 
off and that by a Papal Bishop!—Cle- 
ment XIV, thus denounced by one of 
that order which murdered him! 





“T love Christ more than this.” 

What Christian female can read this unmoved? 
“A Karen woman offered herself for 

Baptism. After the usual examination, 
[ inquired, whether she could give up her 
ornaments for Christ. It was an unex- 
pected blow. I explained the spirit of 
the Gospel. appealed to her own 
consciousness of vanity. | read her the 
Apostle’s prohibition. (1 ‘Tim. i. 9.) 
She looked again and again at her hand- 
some necklace, and then, with an air of 
modest decision, that would adorn, be- 
yond all ornaments, any of my sisters 
whom I have the honour of addressing, 
she took it off, saying, ‘I love Christ 
more than this. 

[Judson’s Letter to American Females. 


PSALM XXIX. 
Exalt ve mighty ones, his name; 
Give glory to the glorified!— 





Unto his name eternal praise, 


Ye princedoms and ye thrones extend! 
His voice is o’er the stormy deep; 

His home is on the mountain wave!— 
He rides in power upon the blast, 
And echoing thunders speak his praise! 
See! how the trembling forests quake! 
See Lebanon’s tall cedars bend! 

See Sirian with exultant jov, 

Proclaim his presence and his power!-- 
Low at lis shrine bow every knee! 

His voice consuming flame divides; 
And Kadesh trembles at his frown, 
Thro’ all her untrodden solitudes!--- 
He sits upon the circling deep, 

The Eternal King majestic sits!-- 

His people feel his power divine, 

And muse and magnify his praise! 





A Sermon. 


YET ‘THERE IS ROOM, 


BY THB REV. JOHN JOHNS, D. D. RECTOR OF CHRIST CHURCH, BALTIMORE. 


Luke 14, 22—‘* And yet there is room.”’ 


Ir might have been expected, that 
the measures adopted in reference to the 
royal feast described in this parable, 
would have filled the banquetting hall to 
overflowing, and have gathered a num- 
ber of guests more than proportioned to 
the arrangements made for their recep- 
tion. ‘The invitations, as you remem- 
ber, were early given, and when the 
appointed period for assembling arrived, 
they were specially renewed. When 
those who were first bidden slighted the 
call, and refused to come, then the mas- 
ter of the house sent his servant quickly 
into the streets and lanes of the city, 
with directions to bring in the poor, and | 
the maimed, and the halt, and the blind. | 
This proceeding must have congregated 
a large company, calculated, one would | 
suppose, to crowd the apartment de-) 
signed for their reception. But when 
the servant had complied with the com- | 
mandment of his Lord; he returned and | 
reported to him, that all things were 
done as he directed;-and added, “and 
yet there is room.” ‘Thus shewing, that 
most ample accommodations were pro- 
vided, so that no one need fear being 
unwelcome, because of any inadequacy | 








lived and acted. 
, thus deluded. 
self without a witness—those who have 


are already a mighty host, which no man 
can number. ‘To satisfy ourselves upon 
this interesting point, it will only be ne- 
cessary to recur for a moment to the 
history of the human race; and here some 
caution is to be observed. Let it be re- 
membered then, that though from the 
melancholy hour of man’s apostacy, the 
leaven of iniquity has been at work, 
corrupting and degrading, and destroy- 
ing the creatures of God; yet, that from 
the same hour there has been a redeem- 
ing influence in operation. ‘The agita- 
tions and the advance of sin and death 
have been convulsive and bold, whilst 
the ditlusion and triumphs of grace have 
lor the most part been gentle and retir- 
ed. Hence it is, that in reviewing the 


history of the world, the cause of un- 


righteousness seems to have engrossed 
every thing, and the children of un- 
righteousness stand out prominently, 
and appear to fill up the foreground, and 
to be almost the only ones who have 
But we must not be 
God has never left him- 


served him in sincerity, though not thus 


obtrusive and conspicuous, have for that 


very reason been in reality more numer- 


in the arrangements. Many as might || ous than is supposed. For bear in mind, 
have been received, there was yet room || my brethren, that from the beginning, 


for more. 


Whether this phrase be a mere cir- | 


cumstance of the parable, or not, the 
parable is certainly intended to illustrate 
the dispensation of Divine grace to- 
wards our ruined world, and in relation 
to this subject, the phrase which forms 
the text is literally true, as we shall en- 
deavour to shew 

My brethren, if we form our opinion 
of the number of the lost, on the princi- 
ples of revelation, and we have no other 
guide, then we must conclude it to be 
great, very great. “Broad is the road 
and wide is the gate that leadeth to de- 


‘the salutary power of divine grace has 
been silently but effectually progressive. 
| Tis renovating action was experienced, 
whilst the old world stood, and doubt- 
less saved many from the midst of its 
rapidly increasing population, long be- 
fore all flesh living had so corrupted its 
way, as to call down the desolating judg- 
ment of heaven. Subsequently to the 
deluge, in the line of the patriarchs, God 
had his faithful servants, and humble 
worshippers, who preferred his truths 
to the pleasure of sin for a season, and 
had respect to the recompense of 
reward. Under the Mosaick dispensa- 





struction, and many there be which go 
in thereat.” And in this view, we are 
apt to infer, that few, very few are sav- 
ed. For it is also written, “Strait is the 
gate and narrow is the road which lead- 


eth to life. and few there be which find | 


it.” Comparatively this is fearfully true, 
for contrasted with the immensity of the 
lost, the heirs of salvation may seem to 
constitute “a little flock,’ a small come 
pany; vet considered in themselves, they 


I 








tion, there were unquestionably numer- 


| ous pilgrims who walked by faith, and 


| look for what they have long since re- 
\ alized, “a better country, even an hea- 
\venly.” ‘Time would fail us, were we 
to attempt to enumerate those elders 
who have obtained a good report, and of 
whom the world was not worthy. We 
are assured that during a period of that 
dispensation proverbial for its darkness, 
| when a prophet of the Most High sup- 
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posed that the faithful had failed, and in| 
the solitariness and dejection of his own 
feeling was desirous to remove to thie 
region where the wicked céase from 
troubling and the weary are at rest; 
even then there were thousands in Israel! 
who had never bowed the knee to Baal, 
nor abandoned the service of Jehovah. 
And at the latest era to which the canon 
of the Old ‘Testament scripture extends; 
in the midst of the moral gloom which 
overspread the world, and notwithstand- | 
ing the avowed infidelity which prevail- | 
ed among those who were called the. 
people of God,—when they boldly de-| 
clared their conviction, that it was vain 
to serve God, and that there was no 
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vancing throughout the world for more 
than eighteen centuries; and then if you 
add these conquests to those which were 


‘gained anterior to the advent of Christ, 
-you can understand, that the saved must 


’ 
' 
| 





} 
i 


indeed form a.meghty host which: ro 


man can number. ‘The abodes of glory 
must exhibit an immense multitude of 
ransomed souls, rejoicing in the blessed 
ness prepared for the spirits of the just . 
made perfect. Patriarchs, prophets, and 
apostles, with all their pious cotempora- 
ries; the noble army of martyrs; the . 


‘countless company of less distinguished 


Christians, who, down to the day in 
which we live, have departed in the faith 
of Jesus, now constitute the church of 


profit in his ordinances, even then there || the first born in the New Jerusalem, 
were those who “feared the Lord, and’|; which is above. 


spake often one to another, and the Lord | 
hearkened and heared it, and a book of 
remembrance was written before him, 
for them that feared the Lord, and that 
thought upon his name.” If such were 
the case during the most inauspicious | 
seasons, you may easily perceive, that 
during the lapse of the four thousand 
years which intervened between the fall 
of man and the advent of the promised 
seed of the woman, an immense multi- 
tude of subjects must have been gather- 
ed into the kingdom of grace, and have 
passed into the joys of their Lord. 

But, my brethren, from the beginning 
it was well understood, that in the days 
ofthe Messiah, there should be a vast 
increase in the number of converts, so 
much so, that they are in this respect 
compared to “the drops of the morning 
dew.” ‘The primitive ages of Christi- 
anity verified this prediction—thousands 
were converted to Christ on the memo- 
rable day of Pentecost in the city of Je- 
rusalem; and in Jerusalem and _ else- 
where, the scenes of that season were 
renewed; the churches increased in 
number daily. Indeed, such was the 
progress of the truth, that on the testi- 
mony of Pliny, the Governor of Bithynia; 
who, about the year of our Lord 107, 
wrote to the Emperor Trajan for instruc- 
tions, as to the best mode of suppressing 
this cause, which he calls “a contagious 
superstition; we learn that it had spread, 
not only through cities, but even through 
the villages and the country, so much so, 
that the Pagan temples had been almost 
deserted, and their solemnities abandon- 
ed, and the sacrificial victims could 
scarce find a purchaser. Now, let it be 
remembered, that with more or less 
success this work of grace has been ad- 
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But though very many have thus 
passed into heaven, and are now tri- 
umphing in the presence and glory of 
God on high; though many are at this 
moment the children of his grace upon 
earth, and feasting upon the rich provi- 
sions of Divine mercy and love here; we 
are privileged to assure you, that “yet 
there is room.” In the house of God, 
there is still space which may be occu- 
pied, and of its provisions, there is enough 
and to spare. ‘Though millions have been 
received, their reception does not im- 
pede your entrance, nor can the kind- 
ness which has been extended to them, 
and the gracious entertainment which 
they have experienced, affect the cordi- 
ality with which you may be welcomed. 
The directions of the master of the man- 
sion, and lord of the feast to his minis- 
tering servants still is, go forth, call the 
weary and the hungry, and the thirsty; 
invite whosoever will to come; give 
them my worc, that whosoever cometh, 
I will in no wise cast ou.t This is our 
errand to you. We proclaim to you, 
thatall things are ready, and that though 
many are gathered—‘‘yet there 1s room.” 

But let us scrutinize the provisions of 
divine grace as revealed in the inspired 
word, that we may see their sufficiency, 
and render scepticism upon this point 
inexcusable. ] begin with ,the atone- 
ment rendered for sins, by the obedi- 
ence, sufferings and death of the inear- 
nate Son of God. And this precious 
atonement I do not hesitate to declare, 
to be ample in its value and wide in its 
extent as the wants of our ruined race. 
| know that this has been denied. I 
know it has been maintained, that in 
transacting for sinners, Jesus endured 
precisely and only what was necessary 
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to redeem the number which shall actu- 
ally be saved, so that if more were to 
have been glorified, more must have 
been endured by the Redeemer. but, 
my brethren, I look in vain tor such a 
statement in the sacred volume. I look 


in vain for any thing in the nature ol| 
the atonement itself, to authorize such 


a doctrine. The dignity of the person 


of the Saviour forbids all such measure- | 
ment and restriction; the service, the | 


blood, and the death of a divine person, 
as a propitiation for sin, must possess an 


‘infinite value and form a ransom price, 


“all price beyond.” This provision, there- 
fore, must be adequate, not only for our 
Own apostate world, but if ten thousand 
similar worlds had fallen, & God had pur- 
posed their salvation, there must be effi- 
cacy enough in what Christ has done to 
have answered the purpose. Altho’, there- 
fore, multitudes of sinners have availed 
themselves of this arrangement of grace 
for the salvation of their souls, its value 
is not in the slightest degree exhausted; 
its provisions are as ample as the first 
moment they were published; “there yel 


as room’ —And down to the last hour of 


the last sinner who shail live; it may with 
equal truth be proclaimed, and “yet 
there is room.” No applicant for the 
favour of God and eternal life ever has 
been, or ever will be rejected, because 


of any insufficiency in the sacrifice of 


Christ; there is enough for all, and to 
spare! 

Again—l advance the same form of 
statements with regard to the influences 
of the Holy Ghost. His agency in the 
great work of man’s salvation is as es- 
sential as the ransom rendered by the 
Son of God. Without the one, our guilt 
would exclude us from the Javour of the 
Most High, and without the othcr we 
should be disqualified for that distinction 
by our spiritual blindness and defilement. 

he agency of the spirit of God there- 
fore contemplates the illumination of the 
mind, the renewal of the will and atiec- 
tions, and the sanctification of the entire 
man, so as to make him meet for the 
enjoyment of the blessings of salvation 


here, and for the presence and glory of 


God in heaven. In this important agen- 
cy, this divine person has been unwea- 
riedly engaged from the period when sin 
first threw its dark shade and corrupting 
blight over the human heart, down to 
the present moment. All who ever have 
been renewed in knowledge, righteous- 
ness, and true holiness, have been in- 
debted for the purifying process to the 


‘ 


Yet there is Room. 
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power of the Holy Ghost; and all who 
ever shall be capacitated for the com- 
forts of religion and the kingdom of glo- 
ry, will owe their fitness to his salutary 
influence. If this were to abate, the 
sanctification of sinners would cease; if 
this were to be restricted, a like limit 
would mark the progress of grace among 
men. But, my brethren, this light of 
the Spirit, like the nature of God, 's in- 
exhaustable. The broad beam which 
proceeds from this source, is expansive 
and bright enough to irradiate the hu- 
man family in all its dispersions, and in 
its remotest generations. From the first 
ray which illumined the path of the pri- 
mitive apostates, it has continued to shine 


with increasing clearness upon our 
world. Its glow is now like the sun in 


the firmament, and its holy brilliancy 
will shine with increasing intensity when 
that sun shall have set forever; for in 
the light of the Spirit of God, the last 
pilgrims to eternity will place their un- 
erring footsteps on the portals of glory. 
Nor will the river of the waters of life 
fail at its fountain or subside in its chan- 
nel. Its broad and beautiful fow has 


laved to purity multitudes who now 
stand in white garments before the 
throne of God and the Lamb. Multi- 
tudes are at this moment cleansing and 
refreshing themselves in its sacred tide. 


| 


On its banks there is still room, and in 


its current there is still efficacy to wash 
away the defilement of all who would be 














whole. It is not a pool which needs to 
be again and again agitated, but a living 
and perennial stream of perpetual ener 
gy, and whosoever will, may use it free- 
ly—*Yet there is room.” 

Again— There is yet room at a throne 
of grace. On no other spot is the Most 
High accessible to sinners; here alone 
can he consistently treat with sinners, 
But here they may come with humble 
childlike confidence to obtain mercy, and 
find grace to help in every time of need. 
Here the people of God in all ages, have 
bent the knee, and sought and found 
pardon for their transgressions, strength 
for their duties, and comfort for their 
hearts; of the multitudes who have bow- 


ed here, not one has ever gone empty 
away. And is there any thing to ex- 
clude the needy sinner now from this 
scene of spiritual succour and solace? 


| Nothing, my brethren. 
stands. 


The throne still 
God still waits to be gracious. 


Countless as may be the suppliants there; 


there is yet a space where you may 
bend. Innumerable and various as may 
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be the petitions presented, God can ne-|| want the disposition to welcome their 
vertheless discriminate your crv and ‘entrance? Impossible! If there be room 
hear your prayer, -as if you were alone. |no where else, we cannot doubt there 
There is, therefore, “yet room” at a_ being room in the heart of Jesus. 
throne of grace. | Butsome sinners may be ready to say: 
In the kingdom of heaven also, there || ““The obstacle which I realize, does not 
is room. I have said, and I have prov- || result from any apprehension of insuffi- 
ed from God’s own word, that in heaven | ciency in the provisions of divine grace; 
there is already a vast host which no || but from the consciousness that I have 
man can number—But there is also a || rendered myself too unworthy of such a 
vast residence prepared: for their recep- || favour, to suppose that it can ever be 
tion; that innumerable company is far | bestowed. My sins have been many 
from having filled up the place provided | and great, they have been indulged 
for the just. Remember, my brethren, || long, and in despite of warnings of the 
he who arranged it, valls it his ‘‘Father’s | word, remonstrances of conscience, and 
house in which there are many mansions;” || rebukes of providence. If [ had, at an 
and these many mansions are spacious, || early period of my departure, have re- 
as well as splendid, projected and suited || pented and turned to God, there might 
for the many sons whom Jesus is to bring || have been room, but there is none for 
to glorv; and when the last child in the || me now! Besides all this, !my guilt is 
train shall have reached that home, the || peculiarly aggravated by the neglect 
ingathering will end for some other rea- |} with which I have treated the overtures 
son than for want of space; for in this || of divine grace. My ear has been deaf 
respect when the household of heaven || to the voice of God’s mercy. My heart 
shall have swelled to its greatest extent, || has been steeled against the condescen— 
there will yet be room. sion of his love. Ll have over and again, 
Then, my fellow-sinners, if these || refused his calls, and rejected the Sa- 
things are so; if there is room enough in || viour. Had I, notwithstanding my other 
the extent of the atonement; and in the | 


— 














sins, have accepted his offer of reconci- 
diffusion of the influences of the spirit; if|| lation when first it fell upon my ear, I 
there is room enough at-a throne of || might have been welcomed. Had I re- 
grace, and in the kingdom of glory, || ceived Jesus when he first said to me, I 
where lies the impediment to your en- || will be thy salvation; I might have ene 
trance? What forms the restriction which || tered. But now, after all that has ha 
should hinder you? pened, though there may be room for 
Surely, it does not proceed from any || others, there can be none for me.” I do 
selfish feeling or exclusive policy on the || not wonder my brethren, at such rea- 
part of those who have accepted the }soning; the premises are indisputably 
call, and are enjoying its* blessings, as || true; the conclusion seems irresistible. 
if their privileges would be abridged by | That you have involved yourself in the 
your reception. No! precisely the re- || cuilt of innumerable sins, I do not ques 
verse is the fact. They know and are || tion: Your responsibilities, in this ree 
persuaded, that there is room enough, || spect, instead of being exaggerated are 
and bliss enough to be shared without || underrated. And with regard to your 
abatement—that your participation w.th || treatment of Jesus Christ in his offers of 
them will actually and largely augment || mercy and aid, well persuaded am I, 
their joy; and their prayer to God for || that you understand not half the turpi- 
you continually is, that you may be sav- || tude which such a course involves. Iam 
ed. Qh, yes, there is room for you in || not surprised, therefore, that your own 
the desires and in the supplications of all | feelings condemn you, and your own 
Christian people. sense of equity excludes you from hope 
Where shall we find an obstacle then? || of mercy. But, I beg you to remember, 
Shall we look for it to Jesus? He who || that “God’s ways are not as our ways, 
came to seek and save the lost—who toil- | nor his thoughts as our thoughts.” “In 
ed through a painful and persecuted | the midst of wrath, he remembers mer- 
ministry to call sinners to repentance—| cy.” Grace which we could not solicit 
who died for their offences, and rose || or even think of, without presumption, 
again for their justificatiun—whose loud he amazes us by bestowing. His ad- 
complaint upon earth was, that they | dress to sinners is, “lam he, that blot- 
would not come unto him, that they | teth out thy sins for my name’s sake.” 
might have life—would he arbitrarily — let us reason together, though 
throw a restraint on their approach, or your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as 
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white as snow; though they be red like | 
crimson, they shall be as wool.” He_ 


throws open the doors of divine grace, 
with the declaration, “whosoever will, 


may come; and he that cometh I will in| 


no wise cast out.” Nothing, therefore 
excludes you, but that which indisposes 
you to enter; though utterly unworthy; 
though you have oft rejected the merci- 


ful overtures of heaven, yet there is_ 


room! Neither the multitudes already 
entered, nor your own past and reiterat- 
ed rejection of the call to the feast of the 
Gospel, will cause your exclusion if you 
will promptly accept and promptly en- 
ter. 

How long precisely this state of things 


will last, I cannot predict. But, of cer- , 
tain particulars [ may, and I must ap-) 


prise you. 


grace and glory to which you are now 
invited—that possibility, if it does not 
cease before, will certainly cease at 


death. The door wil! 


upon you, so eternity will hold and con- 


Yet there is Room. 


then be shut. 
The impassable gu!ph will then inter- | 
vene—as the grave shall have closed in| 
descent. 


Fes. 


throne of grace; in the kingdom of glo- 
ry; in the heart of Jesus; in the bosom 
of Christians. Every where there is 
room but—in your heart! It is so oeeu- 
pied by the pursuits of this life, so crowd- 
ed by its concerns, so cumbered by its 


cares, thet there is no room for Christ 


there. Yes, hear O! heavens, and give 
ear O! earth, there are sinners for whom 
large provisions of grace have been 


made, to which they are invited by God 
with open arms, and they have no room 
for Him in their hearts! 


‘ Well—maintain this monstrous pose 


ture but a little longer, and you will 
cease to hear the lancuage of the text. 


No—t recall—you may still hear it, but 
then it will be with aitered application. 
You may go on, neglect God, despise 


\mercy, slight grace, and all the way 
It will not always continue to be pos- | 
sible for you to enter the apartments of 


there may be sounding in your ears the 
saying, “and yet there is room! Yes, 
lor there is room an hell. Its capacious 


caverns are not yet crowded to excess, its 
dark dungeons are not yet gorged with 
the damned; and if need be, it would en- 
large itself, and open its mouth without 
measure to receive the outeasts in their 


And, should it number you a- 


firm you. Ifan outcast then, an outcast 


| mong its tormented tenants; then, and 
forever. 


| ever after, you would find room enough 

Yet there is room—then its occupancy | for all the purposes of perdition—room 
will be impracticable! A fearful truth) enough to writhe in anguish, and toss 
for the consideration of dying creatures, |) in agony of woe. 
who are here to-day and gone to-mor-|, A few hours, and every soul living 
row. | will be a prisoner in that place of mise- 

O sinner, what meanest thou! Awake, | ry, or a chiid in the mansions of heaven. 
for your soul’s sake to its interest, whilst) You will then remember, with feelings 
they may be secured, or you may sur-||in keeping with your own condition 
vive the only opportunity, and live to! what we preach to you, that “yet there 
lament the tremendous loss when it has’! is room in the heart of Jesus; in the 
become irreparable. arms of God; in the kingdom of heaven. 

JVow, there is room every where—In || May his grace delightfully “compel you 
the extent of the invitation; in the || to come in” that his house may be filled 
spread of the Spirit’s influences; at a |! and your immortal souls saved! 

iS. NOTICE. 
Tue conductors of this Journal, on laying the second number of it before the pub- 
lic, may perhaps say, that what will follow, shall be equal at least to the specimen, 
afforded by the two numbers now issued. Arrangements have been made, which, 
whether with or without patronage, will insure the issuing of a large edi- 
tion of the Magazine, for one year at least. Whether it will survive after that, 
will depend entirely on the favour it can win for itself, within that period. Com- 
mencing without subscribers, we have had the pleasure to find the friends of our 
undertaking increasing with our progress; and we appeal, with some degree of 
confidence, to all who approve our objects, to aid in our work. This can be done, 
es to our columns, original matter, and to our list, new subscribers.— 

e shall be thankful for aid, both ways. 

We intend, that everv number shall contain an original sermon; and one or more, 
leading articles, on the Papal controversy. For the rest, we feel free, and ask our 
correspondents to use perfect liberty, in drawing from the entire field embraced in 
the title of our paper. 
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